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‘Ts Opposition in the House of Lords has some- 


times yielded to force majeure with a fairly 

good grace, but it has never shown that it 
possessed in the slightest degree that prime quality of all 
real statesmanship, the power to appreciate the case of 
the other side. In its late dealings with the Amending 
Bill, it began well with a recognition, if not of the justice 
of Ireland’s claims, at least of the practical impossibility 
of meeting them with a simple non possumus. But the 
feeling that at last it had power to move and carry 
amendments and to change, on paper at all events, the 
future destinies of Ireland proved too much for it; it 
went on to insert amendments which it knew it was 
utterly impossible for the Government to accept even if 
they wanted to; and it ended on Tuesday by adding a 
clause designed to suspend indefinitely the operation of 
Home Rule not only in Ulster but over the whole of 
Ireland. 

* * * 

Whether the Unionist leaders have infected the 
Unionist Press or the Press the leaders, it would be 
hard to say, but both have certainly assumed during 
the past a more uncompromising and dictatorial tone 
than we have heard for some time. The Times, for 
example, announced on Wednesday that “ Unionists 
insist that there shall be no more delay ” (in the state- 
ment of the Government's intentions) ; and that “ offers 
which could have been made in March and which might 
have been accepted [by the Opposition] then are out of 
the question now.” This naive admission that the 
present terms demanded by the Opposition represent not 
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the minimum, but the maximum that they think they can 
bluff the Government into accepting is rather damaging 
to Unionist professions of being actuated just now 
solely by a public-spirited desire for peace. People 
who honestly desire a compromise do not increase their 
demands. But this mood is not likely to last long. 
The bulk of the Conservative Party is conservative and 
moderate at heart, it does not trust the extremists even 
of its own colour, and when the crisis really does come 
there is little doubt that it will throw its decisive weight 
into the balance on the side of peace. 


* *” * 


We agree, however, with the Unionist Press that there 
should now be no more delay. The Government have 
probably been wise so far to keep all doors open and even 
to tolerate the open defiance of the law that has been 
witnessed in Ulster. But this policy has dangers of its 
own. Every time the Government listens to a fresh 
proposal or ignores a fresh provocation, the Opposition 
take courage to advance their terms and increase the 
difficulties of settlement. In his speech, on Monday, in 
Ulster, Sir Edward Carson came very near to burning}his 
boats and making any kind of compromise impossible as 
far as he is concerned. It is time for the Government to 
speak plainly and to make it impossible for anyone any 
longer to imagine that they feel themselves unequal to 
the task of maintaining law and order in the North of 
Ireland and, failing agreement, will not proceed, to 
enforce the provisions of the Home Rule Bill. And we 
hope that when Mr. Asquith announces the Government's 
plans he will hold fast to his proposal that any area that 
is to be excluded must be excluded not by Parliamentary 
fiat, but by the votes of its inhabitants. Let that once 
be clearly understood and there should be little diffi- 
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culty about coming to an agreement as to the boundaries 
of the area ; indeed, the defining of them might almost be 
left to Sir Edward Carson and the Ulster Unionist 
Council. 

* * * 

The adoption by the House of Lords in the Amending 
Bill of a complete scheme of Proportional Repre- 
sentation for the Home Rule Parliament, with the 
‘single transferable vote,”’ is a notable triumph for 
Lord Courtney of Penwith, who thirty years ago 
sacrificed his place in Gladstone’s Government because 
Proportional Representation was not embodied in 
the Reform Bill. Last Monday there was found no 
Peer to vote against the innovation. Both Front 
Benches pointedly abstained from declaring themselves 
either for or against, presumably because Propor- 
tional Representation looks, at the moment, like a 
very eligible ‘“‘ compromise point ’’"—conceding some- 
thing to the House of Lords, helping to save the face 
of Unionists, and not, in fact, injuriously affecting 
the Nationalist position. Proportional Representation, 
although usually discussed by its advocates in terms of 
the present theory, is adevice whose merits in our opinion 
depend entirely on the practical circumstances of the 
particular case to which it is to be applied; and it 
would be hard, we imagine, to find anywhere in the 
world a case where its advantages more clearly outweigh 
its disadvantages than they do here. For, assuming 
that Ulster were excluded, the first Home Rule Par- 
liament, elected by the ordinary method, would 
contain practically no representatives of the Unionists 
who are scattered in small minorities all over the 
country. Very soon, we may be confident, new and 
healthier party cleavages will be developed; but 
in the meantime an arrangement which would enable 
Sir Horace Plunkett, on the one hand, and some 
independent Labour members, on the other, to break 
the practical monopoly which the Nationalists cannot 
fail otherwise to have at the outset would probably be 
all to the benefit of Ireland. 


* * * 


As a factor in history, the sudden death of Nicholas 
Hartwig, late Russian Minister at Belgrade, may prove 
not out of scale with that of his arch-opponent, the late 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand. Hartwig divided with 
M. Isvolsky the leadership of aggressive pro-Russian 
Pan-Slavism in the diplomatic world of to-day. 
Curiously he was himself of pure German descent ; 
and like so many chiefs of the Russian bureaucracy, 
owed his rise entirely to his own exertions. When 
comparatively young he was made head of the Asiatic 
department at the St. Petersburg Foreign Office ; 
and on Count Lamsdorff’s becoming Foreign Minister 
he acquired a personal ascendancy over him which 
made him the virtual director of Russian policy. Later 
he went as Minister to Teheran, where he was respon- 
sible for the Russian forward policy in Persia, which 
preceded and was in some degree checked by the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement. His attempts to prevent the 
Agreement from being concluded were well recognised, 
though unsuccessful; and in 1909 he was transferred 
to Belgrade. Here he soon became the oracle of King 





es 


Peter’s statesmen, and made Servia Russia’s most 
reliable diplomatic pawn. He played a decisive part 
in the construction of the Balkan Alliance ; and after 
the war broke out was the rallying-point of all the 
aggressive influences on the Serbo-Russian side in the 
acute conflict with Austria-Hungary. His tacties 
were directly opposed to the cautious and pacific 
policy of M. Sasonoff, the present Russian Foreign 
Minister, and in no other diplomatic service could he 
have retained his post. But it is one of the peculiar 
features of Russian bureaucracy that there is very 
little hierarchy at the top; and just as the Russian 
Premier hasjbut small authority over the other Ministers, 
so a Russian Ambassador may wield power rather 
co-ordinate with than subordinate to that of his 
Foreign Minister. Hartwig was an extreme case of 
this, and his disappearance is really a considerable 
European event. 


* * * 


In the debate on the Finance Bill on Wednesday the 
Chancellor undertook to remove the injustices under 
which married women have laboured for so long in 
regard to the payment of income tax. In future 
husband and wife are to be separately assessed, and 
exemptions and abatements in respect of her own 
income are to be recoverable by the wife herself instead 
of, as hitherto, only by the husband. For the purpose 
of calculating the amount of any abatement, however, 
the Chancellor insisted that the two incomes must 
continue to be added together. He pointed out that 
otherwise unearned incomes would have a substantial 
advantage over earned incomes. A married man with 
an unearned income of £300, for example, could 
place half his securities in the name of his wife, and thus 
escape paying any income tax at all, whilst a married 
man who earned £300 by his own exertions could not 
avoid paying his £5 5s. It remains, of course, an 
anomaly that people who choose to live together without 
going through the ceremony of marriage should have 
to pay less than those who are legally united ; but this, 
after all, can only affect an infinitesimal number of cases, 
and is hardly more than an academic point. Mr. Cassel 
suggested a new special abatement to married people 
by way of offering encouragement to marriage. But 
we do not see any particular reason why the State should 
encourage marriage as such. It is not marriage, but 
parenthood that calls for special consideration from the 
tax gatherer. We should like to see parents offered an 
abatement of at least £100 (instead of the present £20) 
in respect of each child they are maintaining. 


* * * 


Giving evidence on Tuesday before the Committee 
on the Prevention of Accidents Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
M.P., stated that the railway companies were habi- 
tually notified in advance of the visits of Board of 
Trade inspectors. In one case, he said, when a 
question of the absence of proper lights was to be 
investigated, the local officials were informed when the 
inspector was coming, and told off a man to hunt up 
old globes and burners and see that they were lighted, 
with the result that when the inspection took place 
there were more lamps alight than had ever been seen 
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before. In itself this incident may not have very much 
importance, but as an example of, shall we say, the 
constant courtesy shown by the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade towards the railway companies 
it is both typical and illuminating. We have no wish 
to accuse this or that individual inspector of being 
corruptly induced to neglect his duties, but we are con- 
vinced that as long as it is possible for the companies 
to hold out to Government officials the prospect of 
highly lucrative appointments on their retirement 
the interests of the public will not be served as they 
ought to be. 
* * . 

The strike of the Liverpool Dock Board’s employees 
is a timely reminder of the fact that although economists 
and politicians of all parties now accept the principle 
of collective bargaining, and are apt to regard it as a 
fait accompli throughout the industrial system, the 
workers in many important occupations still have to 
fight to secure the most elementary form of “ recog- 
nition” of trade unionism. The Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board does not handle such a large proportion 
of the goods which pass through its docks as does the 
Port of London Authority, and the greater number of 
the four thousand of its employees who have come out 
on strike are engaged in the engineering and other 
services which keep the docks and harbour in working 
order. The men are demanding the establishment of a 
Joint Board analogous to that upon which the whole of 
the Liverpool shipowners and master stevedores and 
porters negotiate with the dock labourers for the 
settlement of wages and all other conditions of labour. 
The Dock Board state that the men have also asked 
for the exclusive employment of trade unionists ; but 
this demand, if ever made, is now repudiated by the 
strike committee, which is composed of representatives 
of numerous engineering and transport unions. The 
struggle is, therefore, simply over the question of 
recognition of trade unionism. The Dock Board 
bluntly states that it does not believe in collective 
bargaining. Surely the time has come to insist, 
if necessary by legislation, that statutory bodies 
such as the Dock Board, deriving their powers solely 
from special Acts of Parliament, shall be compelled to 
recognise the organisations of their employees. 

* x * 

The agricultural labourers in various parts of the 
country are continuing their plucky fight for a portion 
of the increase of wages to which they are admitted 
by all parties to be entitled. In Northamptonshire 
several farmers met the organiser of the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union in conference and agreed to concessions 
including a rise of a shilling in wages and the stoppage of 
work on Saturdays at 4 o’clock. But a number of men 
are still out on strike, and Lord Lilford resolutely 
refuses to reinstate any of the trade unionists who were 
dismissed from his employment. The Essex strike 
is still dragging on. In the West of England the 
Workers’ Union is actively organising the men. It 
has brought a hundred men out in the Swindon district 
as a protest against the dismissal of a branch 
secretary of the Union from his employment. A strike 
on a much larger scale is threatened in Herefordshire, 





where the teachers’ strike, which took place early this 
year, has had a remarkable effect in educating the men 
in the possibilities of trade unionism. Fifteen hundred 
men are handing in notices at the end of this week in 
support of the demand for fourpence an hour—.e., @ 
pound a week in the summer and eighteen shillings in 
the winter. Several hundred other members of the 
Union are prepared to join them and there appears 
to be a prospect of something like a general county 
strike. 
* * * 

We learn from the current issue of Science Progress, a 
quarterly journal edited by Sir Ronald Ross, that there 
is a movement on foot to form a Union of the junior 
members of University staffs—demonstrators, research 
workers, and lecturers below the rank of Professor—with 
the object of improving the material conditions of their 
employment. What those conditions are like as regards 
the workers attached to the Faculties of Science was 
described in an article published recently in these 
columns. Science Progress mentions a case of a London 
graduate with first-class honours who works two or three 
days a week as a demonstrator, gives two courses of post- 
graduate lectures, and does other work, and who receives 
for all this the magnificent salary of £50a year !— much 
less than most unskilled labourers will work for. If the 
Union ever comes into existence, it will certainly 
deserve the strongest moral support of everyone who 
cares for the future development either of University 
teaching in general or of scientific research in particular. 

* * * 

Some weeks ago we drew attention to the conditions 
obtaining in certain charitable Homes for Boys in 
London, and urged the necessity for effective inspection 
of these institutions. The Home Office has, of course, 
done nothing to institute such a system of inspection ; 
but the Report of the Principal Lady Inspector of 
Factories indicates clearly that public supervision over 
charitable homes is as necessary in the case of girls’ as 
in the case of boys’ institutions. The Factory In- 
spectors have power to inspect only the industrial under- 
takings—for the most part laundries—which are con- 
ducted in the homes, but in the course of carrying out 
this duty they have discovered several scandalous cases of 
general mismanagement of the institutions. Thus the 
Principal Lady Inspector describes the “ excessive sick- 
ness and mortality ” in an Anglican Rescue Institution, 
“nartly connected with defective drainage, but also 
partly attributed by the certifying surgeon to the strain 
of the legal laundry hours acting on the enfeebled con- 
stitutions of these girls.” Other lady inspectors speak 
of “the dreary record of ill-temper of some homes 
where laundry work drags on throughout the entire day 
in premises with no outlook and no sunshine,” the “ low 
standard of health” in the homes exemplified by con- 
tinual cases of serious illness, the excessive hours of 
labour, and the dangerous unfenced condition of the 
laundry machinery. It appears that the homes fre- 
quently supply girls to private laundries without any 
enquiry as to the conditions of employment or of board 
and lodging, and a case is given where a girl sent from 
a charitable institution had to start work regularly at 
3 a.m. Clearly, the time has come for an enquiry into 
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the conduct of all non-certified homes and their super- 
vision by a competent Government department. 


* . * * 


It is not difficult to discern from the first volume, 
which has just been published, of the evidence given 
before the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases 
what the outcome of the enquiry is likely to be on some 
of the most important points. The witnesses have so 
far been practically unanimous as to the urgent need for 
greater facilities for treatment, such treatment to be 
gratuitous and unaccompanied by any publicity or any 
suggestion of a moral stigma attaching to the patient, 
who, in something like one case out of three, is probably 
an innocent victim. Compulsory notification is generally 
rejected on the ground that it would lead to conceal- 
ment and deter patients from seeking treatment at an 
early stage. All the medical witnesses testify to the 
value of the Salvarsan treatment, though they do not all 
accept it as a means of effecting a complete cure when 
the disease is at all far advanced. Other points unani- 
mously emphasised are the need for the education 
of the public and for the more adequate instruction of 
medical students on modern methods of diagnosis and 


treatment. 
% 7 » 


Our correspondent in Melbourne writes : 


One of the minor issues which will be fought out in the 
September Australian National Elections is the fate of the 
Maternity Bonus of £5, introduced by the Labour Ministry 
of 1910-13 and continued by the Cook Ministry of 1913-14. 
This grant, familiarly known as “ Fisher’s Baby Bonus,” is 
a very sore point with the grimly individualistic wing of the 
Liberal or “‘ Fusion” Party. Mr. W. H. Irvine, whose 
Coercion Bill during the railway strike in Victoria in 1901-2, 
has earned for him the unsleeping antagonism of the Labour 
organisations of the Commonwealth, makes no secret that 
if he had his way he would sweep the bonus aside because of 
its indiscriminate distribution to wealthy and needy appli- 
cants alike. More far-seeing Liberals shrink with dismay 
from the blunt and callous inhumanity of the Irvine policy, 
knowing what a blessing the bonus has been to the lonely 
wives of settlers in the bush as well as to the poorly nourished 
women in the cities. They plead for a more scientific bonus, 
distributed in connection with a scheme of National Social 
Insurance, and associated with nursing comforts for the 
mothers for a fortnight after each infant is born. The 
Labour Party, proud of its legislation, fights tenaciously for 
the bonus as it stands. The party as a whole is still nervous 
about a National Social Insurance scheme, though at least 
one member of the late Fisher Ministry, Mr. Josiah Thomas, 
has foreshadowed a nursing benefits plan, which will pro- 
bably have been officially endorsed by his leader before this 
is published. The popularity of the Australian bonus and its 
success in driving the wolf from the door of thousands of the 
lower-paid artisans’ homes cannot be gainsaid. Since the 
system was introduced in October, 1912, a total of 206,542 
bonuses have been paid, the expenditure being £1,032,710. 
One thing is certain—the bonus in some form or other has 
come to stay. Australians have for ever put aside the old 
idea of allowing children to get themselves born into the 
world regardless of the degree of care and reasonable comfort 
extended to the mothers of the race. They took a bold step 
with the Fisher bonus. The next step will be taken after 
the coming National elections. 





THE NORTHCLIFFE PRESS 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE must be the most disgusted 
and disillusioned man on the face of the earth 
to-day. Assuming the good faith of his journalistic 
preparations for the war in Ulster, even his own following 
cannot help seeing that he has had a worse fall over this 
Ulster business than over anything since his Press described 
in detail the Pekin massacre that never took place. His 
readers, we imagine, must have felt that they had been 
fooled when they woke up on Tuesday morning and found 
the Times and the Daily Mail printed in black as usual 
instead of dripping with gore. Certainly, they had every right 
to expect a crisis. ‘‘ The gravest of all the issues that the 
Home Rule Bill has brought upon this country,” announced 
the Daily Mail towards the end of June, “is at hand.” 
Ever since then this blood-curdling announcement has 
repeated itself at narrowing intervals, like an advertisement 
flashed at a street corner by night. “ Affairs,” said the 
Daily Mail on July 1st, “are hastening to a climax in 
Ulster ” ; and it further assured its readers on the same day : 
Unless steps are taken without any more shifts and evasions to 
satisfy Ulster’s unanswerable claims civil war is actually in sight. 

Towards the end of last week, the Evening News entered 

upon a campaign of scare-heads and italics to impress upon 
its readers the proximity of “ the greatest crisis since Home 
Rule began to be a subject of party conflict,” and two days 
before “ the Twelfth ” the Daily Mail announced once more 
that “ the climax in Ulster is at hand.” In the same issue 
it shouted in headlines: “ Ready for action. Ireland under 
arms. The war preparations.” Now, if all this meant 
anything, it meant that the July demonstrations of the 
Orangemen were this year going to be something different 
from the usual orgies of battered drums and tattered speeches. 
We had a right to expect that something would happen, such 
as that the Provisional Government would solemnly dethrone 
King George the Fifth and put the crown of Ulster on the 
brows of Sir Edward the First instead. Every reader of the 
Daily Mail must have had burned upon his vision the picture 
of Orangemen lining the trenches for the week-end and 
inflicting the severest blow upon British prestige that it has 
known since the Black Week of Colenso and Magersfontein. 
And the astonishing thing is that Lord Northcliffe seems to 
have had the same fantastic picture burned upon his brain 
too. He has himself been over in Ulster, we are told, and 
was so impressed by the gravity of the situation that he 
sent for a whole troop of war correspondents, including a 
medical correspondent (apparently, to put a dash of red into 
the story of the great war), and set up a special office in 
Belfast with a private wire to the London office, and alto- 
gether made far more serious preparations for war than 
anybody else has yet done in Ulster. 

What is the explanation of all this? So far, we have gone 
on the assumption that Lord Northcliffe has been throughout 
acting sincerely instead of merely organising a monster 
seare for journalistic purposes. If this is the correct inter- 
pretation, then we can only conclude that the present 
controller of the Times is simply a dangerous example of the 
feuilleton mind—the sort of mind that counts the passage of 
the hours not by the clock, but by the dropping of sensa- 
tional curtains. We remember reading an interview with 
Lord Northcliffe in which he assailed the folly of journalists 
in wanting to become dramatic critics and that kind of thing 
instead of making money by writing feuilletons. The ques- 
tion that gives us pause is whether he himself is merely @ 
tradesman in feuilletons or whether feuilletons are to him, as 
the sounding cataract was to Wordsworth, a passion. It is 
an admirable subject for psychologists. | Horace told 
the poet: “If you wish to move me, you must yourself be 
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moved.” Is this true of journalists also? It was wittily 
said of Lord Northcliffe in the days in which he was still 
Mr. Harmsworth of Answers, that he had his finger on the 
pulse of the English servant-girl, and Lord Salisbury is 
often quoted as having said that the Daily Mail was written 

office boys for office boys. It is difficult to believe that 
Lord Northcliffe does not share in some measure those 
innocent tastes which he so magically understands. 
Innocent, we say, and they are innocent enough when con- 
fined to fiction. This feuilleton sensationalism, however, 
when applied in the domain of fact, and especially of high 

lities, may lead to the most disastrous results. Concerned 
with thrills rather than with truth, it revels in alarms and 
bloody wars and hostilities. It aims at the excitement of its 
readers, not at the peace and prosperity of the world or even 
of the British Empire. International politics become at its 
touch as thrillingly unreal as in the novels of Mr. William Le 
Queux. It stages from day to day an inexhaustible melo- 
drama in which a foreigner usually plays the villain—a 
Frenchman, a German, a Chinaman, a Boer, or an [rishman, 
it does not greatly matter. “‘ Murder Most Foul” was the 
characteristic heading of the leader in the Daily Mail on 
July 16th, 1900, when it announced that “ the most awful 
crime of the century has been consummated . . . China 
stands confessed before the world a murderer among nations. 
Her hands are dripping in the blood of the diplomatic 
agents whom it was the Empire’s sacred duty to protect, and 
her dragon’s teeth are ensanguined with the lives of the inno- 
cent women and children,” etc., etc. It was a piece of pure 
fiction, of course, as sensational as any that had ever appeared 
in a Chips serial, and even to-day office boys might read it 
with enthusiasm. Has the Daily Mail lost any of its taste 
for violent sensationalism since then? Its threat, about 
the same time, to take “their colonies” from our “ in- 
veterate enemies” the French, and to “roll France 
in blood and mud” is of a piece with its famous 
crimson Chinese tapestry. And the alarmist anti- 
German campaign on the eve of a recent General Election 
was merely a “continuation in our next” of the same 
blood-bespattered serial. And now it seems we are to have 
the production of a sequel. 

The sensationalism of the Daily Mail had in some 
directions toned down in recent years. True, it contrived 
to make the eating of standard bread almost as exciting as 
murder, and not long ago it made the growing of sweet peas 
more sensational than an earthquake would appear in an 
ordinary newspaper. But it began to wear on common 
days a more domestic air, as though it aimed at thrilling 
no longer the cook but the paterfamilias. We were almost 
forgetting the melodramatic way in which it misinformed 
us of the situation on the eve of the Boer War, when it crowed 
in advance over “ half savages ” who had “ no organisation 
whatever,” and who might be compared to Afridis in their 
tactics. Occasionally we marvelled at the light-hearted 
manner in which it could one day denounce Chinese Labour 
in South Africa and, the next, denounce the abolition of it. 
We were puzzled by the principles of a paper which arraigned 
Tariff Reform one day as the “ stomach tax” and glorified 
it the next as the salvation of the Empire, and at a later 
period most successfully assisted in giving it its death-blow. 
But then nobody cared what the Daily Mail said in its 
leading articles. We merely turned to it for concise infor- 
mation about the happenings of the day, and its news 
columns certainly seemed less scrappy and less yellow than 
of old. The Ulster scare, however, suggests that Lord 
Northcliffe has once more succumbed to the more dangerous 
form of sensationalism—that he has found in Ulster a wilder 
and more wonderful tit-bit even than standard bread. With 
what a flourish of trumpets he proclaims the rise of the 








curtain on the new act! It begins with a thrilling scene in 
which a number of villains, disguised as Liberal journalists, 
engage in a conspiracy to “ hush up ” the truth about Ulster in 
the Press. There might have been included in this scene, by 
the way, the little incident of the denial to the corre- 
spondents of the Daily Chronicle and the Manchester Guardian 
of admission tickets to the Volunteer parade at Larne, and 
the subsequent refusal of Sir Edward Carson to make an 
announcement about the situation in Ulster to a group of 
Liberal journalists. That, however, would have added a 
touch of verisimilitude to the scene, and we all know how 
even a faint touch of verisimilitude can spoil the effect of an 
entire melodrama. 

For ourselves, however, we should be inclined to 
laugh at the Northcliffe fiasco of the past few days if it were 
not that the Times has in these days fallen under Daily 
Mail influences. It is even reported that, when Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe was representing the Daily Mail recently in Ulster, he 
was at the same time contributing unsigned accounts of the 
Ulster situation to the Times. Certainly the Times has 
changed in more than its price in the last few months. 
Until the other day it contained the fairest, fullest, and 
most informing articles on Ulster of any English paper 
except, perhaps, the Manchester Guardian. Now one might 
almost as well read the Daily Mail. The Times has fallen 
to a penny in price : it has fallen to a halfpenny in quality. 
It is a national calamity that at a time like this, when the 
whole future of Ireland, not to speak of the British 
Empire, depends upon a frank and dispassionate facing of 
the facts bv all parties, the most historic journal in 
England should be in the grip of one who has not yet freed 
himself, in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s phrase, from the demons of 
sensationalism. The Northcliffe Press has in the past few 
days shocked even so unbending a Unionist journal as the 
Birmingham Post, and has drawn a reproof from the Morning 
Post on the score of its “ yellow” journalism. We are 
afraid the shock and the reproof are equally in vain. Lord 
Northcliffe cannot help his nature. He will make the Times 
a sensational success—perhaps ; but he will also make it a 
sensational failure. He has already gone far to destroy it 
as a national journal. Once its power was such that it 
could, perhaps, have actually brought about the civil war 
that its owner is now so eager to report. We can at least 
be thankful that that power is departed. 


LONDON AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT 


ONDON, though the House of Commons 
habitually forgets it, contains more than a 


tenth of the population of the United King- 
dom; and requires at least as much of the various 
provisions of modern civilised administration as either 
Scotland or Ireland. Yet, for three-quarters of a 
century London has always been “done” in every 
deal. Whether it be reform of municipal government 
or reorganisation of the police force, rearrangements of 
taxation or distribution of the money raised by petrol 
tax or local licences, the allocation of privileges, honours, 
or offices, or the bearing of burdens, the metropolis of 
the Empire—for all that it returns fifty-eight members 
to the House of Commons—always comes off worse than 
any other part of the kingdom. Now, in order to avert 
something very like a strike by the Municipal Reform 
majority on the London County Council, which defi- 
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nitely refused to spend another penny on much-needed 
educational reforms unless something was done, London 
has been, rather contemptuously, flung a bone. The 
Government, it is announced, will temporarily include 
the richest city in the world, with the highest rateable 
value and the iargest expenditure per head of any place 
in the British Empire, along with West Ham and Ebbw 
Vale as a “ necessitous area’”’; and will enable it thus 
to receive a share (estimated at £200,000) of the extra 
grant given to Local Education Authorities too poor to 
provide primary schools for their own children ! 

The financial grievances of London against the 
Exchequer are so extensive and so serious that it is not 
easy to obtain credence for them. Under the head of 
elementary education alone, whilst the Government 
provides 54 per cent. of the expenditure in the other 
counties of England and Wales, and 52 per cent. in the 
boroughs and urban districts, it only provides 28 per 
cent. of the cost in London. England and Wales, as a 
whole (excluding London), finds 47 per cent. of its 
expenditure on elementary education out of the rates, 
whereas London has to bear no less than 71 per cent. 
Elementary schooling costs actually three guineas per 
child per annum more in London than the average for 
the rest of the country. But the Government, instead 
of bearing any share of the exceptionally high standard 
of buildings and staffing which it exacts from London, 
actually pays half a crown per child per annum less to 
the London County Council than it does to the average 
of Local Education Authorities outside London, where 
much less is done. And when we come to secondary 
schooling, technical training, and university education, 
the London County Council finds itself getting from the 
central authority, year after year, a steadily dwindling 
proportion of the severely restricted expenditure which 
even a rigidly economical County Council cannot avoid. 
It was 40 per cent. in 1911-12, only 37 per cent. for 
1913-14, and it will apparently be a still smaller pro- 
portion in 1914-15. No part of the kingdom stands to 
gain as much as London from the new Grants-in-Aid 
proposed by Mr. Lloyd George. No part of the kingdom 
loses more by their temporary postponement. And 
hence the bone flung to the metropolitan dog, in the 
incongruous shape of inclusion as a “ necessitous 
area.” 

The serious part of the situation is that, alike for the 
Public Health Grant and the Education Grant, there is 
every prospect that the Government proposals for next 
year will still leave London gravely at a disadvantage 
compared with other areas. What ought to be done is 
to cut adrift from all the complicated formule by which 
the Government seeks to obscure the financial injustice 
which it commits, and to concede, quite simply, the 
basis of a 50 per cent. subvention of the actual cost of 
the service—safeguarding, it may be, for a term of years, 
the interests of those areas which already receive a 
higher proportion. This is admittedly the right basis 
for the Police Grant, the Grant for Main Roads, the 
Grant for the Expense of Criminal Prosecutions, the 
Mental Deficiency Grant, even for the Grant for School 
Dinners. It is hard to see why London should be 
treated on a different system with regard to the cost of 
education. 


THE SCOTTISH LAND REPORT 


HE publication of the Report of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Scottish Land Enquiry Committee 
brings us yet another collection of facts 
illustrating the results of private ownership of land and 
private enterprise in the supply of housing accommo- 
dation for the community. Owing to differences in the 
history, geographical environment, and national character 
of the inhabitants of the three kingdoms, there are 
many contrasts in the problems which await solution 
in each country. Thus in Scotland we are not faced 
with a general degradation of the standard of life of the 
landless agricultural labourer—or “farm servant” as 
he is called north of the Tweed—such as constitutes 
the essence of the agrarian probiem in the whole of 
southern England. Seven years ago the Board of Trade 
found that in the great majority of Scottish counties 
the total average weekly earnings of farm servants 
were eighteen shillings or over. During the last five 
years there have been considerable increases in the 
wages of farm servants, averaging, we are told, over 
large areas of the country from 2s. to 3s. per week. We 
may perhaps, therefore, assume that the majority of the 
55,000 adult male farm servants in Scotland are 
now receiving a pound a week (in cash and kind), and 
that all but a small minority are within measurable 
distance of passing that first milestone of social and 
economic progress. On the other hand, in Scotland, as 
in Ireland, Parliament had long ago to face the problem 
of a depressed and exploited class of small holders. 
This problem has, however, been to a large extent 
met and solved. The small holder in Scotland has 
already secured a more substantial legal foothold than 
in England. With the passing of the Crofters Act of 
1886 the weakest class of small holders began to obtain 
a judicial Fair Rent and Fixity of Tenure. Under the 
Small Landholders Act of 1911 these two principles 
were made applicable to all agricultural holdings of a 
rent not exceeding £50 without limit of extent or, not 
exceeding fifty acres, without limit to rent. But the 
third of the “ three F’s ”’ of Irish land legislation—* Free 
Sale”—has not been applied in Scotland. Small 
holders do not desire to become owners ; and the Scottish 
Congested Districts Board’s single experiment in the 
establishment of peasant proprietors in Sutherlandshire 
ended with the request of the crofters themselves to be 
reconverted into tenants. But while Scotland has 
thus achieved results in rural regeneration which will 
probably not be surpassed south of the Tweed for many 
years, it is clear that the urban housing in the northern 
kingdom is in an even more deplorable state than m 
England. The peculiarities of the system of land tenure 
and the general prevalence of the tenement system m 
both large and small towns have forced upon the whole 
urban working class definitely lower standards of accom- 
modation than those which obtain in England. The 
ordinary Scottish workman still lives in a two-roomed 
house or tenement. In Glasgow 104,000 out of 754,000 


inhabitants live in “ houses” of one room, and the 
dwellings of 472,000 contained not more than two 
rooms. It is not surprising to learn that London work- 
men who have gone to work on the Clyde have been 
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severely critical of the only accommodation available 
for themselves and their families. 

But although the Scottish, like the English, Land 
Enquiry Committee has compiled a statement of facts 
which should go far to enlighten public opinion, at least 
within the Liberal Party, we are naturally more con- 
cerned about the remedies which they recommend than 
with their diagnosis of the position. Assuming that 
large schemes of land nationalisation are out of the 
question—not because they are not desirable or inherently 
practicable, but simply because no statesman possesses 
at once the power and the inclination to carry them 
through—there may be said to be three essential 
parallel lines of development in land and housing policy. 
Such a policy must in the first place hold out a sub- 
stantial prospect of a reduction of the monopolistic or 
quasi-monopolistic position of the owner of land through 
an effective control of his bargaining power. Judicial 
rents, security of tenure for occupiers, town-planning 
regulation, and a satisfactory system of valuation are 
all-important steps in this direction, while the taxation 
of land values may also prove to be an efficient aid to 
regulation in certain respects. Secondly, it has become 
clear that the problem of the housing of the unskilled 
labourer cannot be effectively dealt with so long as the 
Government shrinks from the extension of the legal 
minimum wage. Thirdly, it is quite certain that even 
when landlordism has been curbed and a minimum 
standard of life has been secured for all workers, the 
naked forces of supply and demand cannot be trusted 
to “do the rest.”” In so far as a tolerable standard of 
housing accommodation, adapted to the real needs of 
the people, is, in fact, accepted by the whole com- 
munity, collective enterprise in one form or another 
must supplant to an increasing extent the vagaries of 
the speculative builder. 

How are we to judge the Scottish Land Committee’s 
Report in the light of these three criteria of control of 
monopolistic power, protection of the standard of life, 
and State enterprise in the provision of houses? In 
regard to the first point the report is, broadly speaking, 
satisfactory. It advocates an improvement and exten- 
sion of the machinery for establishing small holders, 
fixing fair rents, granting security of tenure to agricul- 
tural occupiers of all kinds. The evil of the anti-social 
and uneconomic use of land for sporting purposes— 
which is conclusively proved to be no mere political 
fiction—is to be counteracted by placing wider powers 
in the hands of the Board of Agriculture for extending 
small holdings and acquiring land for purposes of 
afforestation. The whole machinery for the establish- 
ment of small holdings is to be speeded up; and the 
evil of the “led farm "—that is to say, the accumulation 
of farms in the hands of a single occupier who makes 
no demands on the landlord for improvements—is to be 
dealt with by requiring the permission of the Board of 
Agriculture for the letting of farms to tenants who do 
not propose to live upon them. In the towns lease- 
holders are to obtain security of tenure; the extortion 
of exorbitant prices for land from public authorities will 
be checked by reforms in procedure connected with 
compulsory acquisition; under certain circumstances 
landowners may be compelled to give access to land to 





individuals for industrial purposes at a reasonable price, 
while, of course, the special rating of site values is 
advocated. If all this programme is carried out, we can 
see the landowner, both in towns and in the country, 
instead of arbitrarily levying tolls under a system of 
“freedom” of contract, gradually sinking into the 
position of the mere recipient of a fixed or, at least, 
strictly controlled charge in perpetuity, or until 
such time as the community chooses to extinguish 
his claims by expropriation in one form or another. 
Thus far the Report is satisfactory. But in other 
respects it indicates a lamentable backwardness of 
economic thought amongst Scottish Liberals. The 
Committee admit that it is not at present possible as 
a commercial proposition to provide tolerable housing 
accommodation which can be afforded by the urban 
unskilled labourer. The extent to which their suggestion 
for cheapening house building can be realised is prob- 
lematical. An increase in urban labourers’ wages is 
admitted to be necessary, if only from the point of view 
of a solution of the housing problem. Yet we do not 
find any proposal for the extension of minimum-wage 
regulation analogous to the recommendation of the 
English Land Enquiry Committee. And when we 
examine the proposals of the Committee with regard 
to the positive side of housing policy, the individualist 
trail becomes even more obvious. “‘ The major aim ”’ 
in housing policy, we are told, “is to set up healthy 
general economic tendencies that will lead to a normal 
supply of housing accommodation, where necessary, 
similar to the supply of other commodities.” If 
competitive private industry fails to work out as it 
ought to do, according to the text-books of political 
economy, in the business of providing houses for the 
people, then the Committee propose that State-sub- 
sidised public utility companies should be used to fill 
the gap. Municipal and State housing are regarded as 
an invasion of the sphere of private enterprise, to be 
tolerated in the last resort, but to be avoided by every 
possible device. 

It may be that in regard to the spread of modern 
political and economic education Scotland is backward ; 
but surely she is not so backward as to have failed to 
grasp the conception of the minimum wage; and to 
rest content with enunciations of the old shibboleths 
of supply and demand at a time when a bold stroke of 
constructive collectivism is so clearly necessary if her 
population is to be saved from degraded housing 
conditions that are a scandal to the civilisation of Great 
Britain. 


THE RELEASE OF MR. TILAK 


Nasik : June 26th, 


FTER six years’ imprisonment, at Mandalay, 
A Mr. Tilak, the Indian Nationalist leader, 
was released on June 16th, about five weeks 

before his sentence expired. The unexpected news was 
immediately flashed from one end of the country to 
another, and has, of course, caused universal rejoicing. 
The event recalls an exceedingly stormy and important 
period in the history of modern India—the echoes of 
which are still ringing in men’s ears. In 1908 the first 
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bomb outrage took place in India, resulting in the death 
of two Europeans. The appearance of the bomb on 
the field of Indian politics was an event so entirely 
unexpected that it gave the Government a very rude 
shock and brought home to them the fact, which a 
little more insight and sympathy would have enabled 
them to realise much earlier, that it was impossible any 
longer to trifle with the state of Indian public feeling 
and the Indian demand for reform. The Indian people 
deplored the bomb outrage no less than the Govern- 
ment, but felt that the latter had to thank themselves 
for this extreme development in Indian polities. 
Naturally, the outrage was the topic of the day: and 
Mr. Tilak, or rather his sub-editor, wrote in his paper, 
the Kesari, a couple of articles on what might be called 
the etiology of the bomb. The burden of the articles 
was that the stolid and long-continued indifference of 
the Government to the wishes and aspirations of the 
Indian people, and their contemptuous treatment of the 
movement of reform represented by the Indian National 
Congress, had brought about a state of things which 
naturally predisposed some intemperate and excitable 
minds to the employment of force for promoting 
political objects. The articles were innocent in them- 
selves—as I feel confident the calm verdict of history 
will pronounce them—but they were written in the very 
trenchant style characteristic of Mr. Tilak’s organ, 
and the Government, panic-stricken as they were, 
read into them all sorts of seditious innuendoes. They 
therefore prosecuted Mr. Tilak for sedition and for 
arousing feelings of enmity against the British community 
in India. The trial took place before a common jury, 
which contained only two of Mr. Tilak’s countrymen, 
while the rest belonged to the very class against which 
he had been charged with having fomented feelings of 
enmity. His two countrymen pronounced him not 
guilty, but the judge accepted the verdict of the majority 
and sentenced him to six years’ transportation. The 
Government commuted the sentence to simple imprison- 
ment and he was taken to the Mandalay Central Jail 
in Burma, where he was kept until his release. So 
intense and violent was the popular resentment against 
Mr. Tilak’s incarceration that for about a week the 
streets of Bombay presented a wild scene of disorder 
and rioting—a demonstration of popular feeling against 
the action of the authorities unprecedented in the long 
history of India, ancient or modern. 

Opinions may differ as to the soundness of Mr. 
Tilak’s views and judgments, the rightness of his 
methods of propaganda, and the exact measure and 
value of his contribution to the cause of Indian national 
progress. But even his opponents can feel no doubt 
whatever as to his being a very powerful and remarkable 
personality. He belongs to that class of men, always 
small in any age or clime, to whom it has been given 
for good or for evil to exercise a profound influence 
upon the destinies of their country. Like all powerful 
personalities, he is generally incapable of arousing any 
but the strongest emotions with regard to himself. 
While from his own followers he has always evoked 
the most passionate devotion, he has also at times 
aroused the bitterest hatred among certain sections 
of his countrymen. His extraordinary talents and force 
of character are the object of universal admiration ; 
but there are not a few, particularly among the educated 
classes, who do not approve of his methods and think 
that his very virtues as a great popular leader sometimes 
lead him into grievous errors which do no little harm 
to the noble cause he has so much at heart. It is not 
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possible, just at present, to form a critical and just 
estimate of the public life and work of Mr. Tilak; but 
I think, they might be summed up in a single sentence 
by saying that he is, par excellence, a popular leader 
with all the virtues and limitations of such leaders. 
Popular leaders are apt, particularly in societies where 
public opinion is yet on a low level of knowledge and 
enlightenment, to be carried away not only by their 
own overweening confidence in the righteousness of 
their cause, but also by a somewhat excessive regard 
for the sentiments, the temporary moods, and even 
the prejudices of their followers. There have been some 
painful incidents in the life of Mr. Tilak which can only 
be explained by saying that his devotion to his followers 
got the better of his judgment. At this distance of 
time, one would find it difficult to realise, for instance, 
how a patriot like Mr. Tilak could have vehemently 
opposed the holding of the National Social Conference 
in the Congress Pandal in 1895 or the election of Dr. 
Rash Behari Ghose as President of the Surat Congress 
in 1907, if one were not to remember that he has the 
infirmity of popular leaders, viz., a too sensitive sympathy 
with the passing emotions of their followers. But 
barring this weakness, he has been lavishly endowed by 
nature with many of the excellences that go to make 
a man a great leader of men. Superior and versatile 
talents that can grapple not only with the practical, 
live problems of politics, but also with the abstrusest 
questions of metaphysics, ethics, and antiquities ; 
a benevolent and generous heart that is always ready 
to help the needy, the distressed, and the aspiring; 
a private life whose spotless purity even the tongue 
of calumny dare not vilify ; indomitable courage that 
no disaster, however great, can disturb ; utter disregard 
of personal interests and happiness; constant and 
unremitting devotion to national service; and, above 
all, a spirit of self-sacrifice which grows with every 
fresh trouble and misfortune—all these qualities of the 
head and the heart have naturally invested his person- 
ality with immense power and fascination and made him 
a great hero in the eyes of his countrymen. And when 
the time comes for striking the final balance and passing 
a verdict on his career, it will be found that, in spite 
of his defects and occasional errors of judgment and 
mistaken methods, he has made a substantial and 
permanent contribution to the national progress of his 
country. The example of a life of plain living and high 
thinking, of heroic self-sacrifice and unresting devotion 
to national good cannot fail to be rich in good results, 
even apart from its actual and tangible achievements. 

It is very important that the British people should 
gain a true idea of what Indian leaders like Mr. Tilak 
think of their rule in India. Of course, many Anglo- 
Indian officials regard Mr. Tilak as the arch-enemy 
of British rule—in fact, the father of the anarchical 
movement that has caused so much trouble to the 
Government during the last five or six years; and 
some of them would be very pleased if the Government 
would deport him for ever. But the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy is, as a class, very suspicious and in- 
tolerant of public criticism; and any Indian critic 
who tries to expose their misdeeds and demands reform 
in the system of government is always apt to be regarded 
by them as a very seditious and dangerous character. 
Agitators are never liked by the powers that be ; and 
Mr. Tilak is an agitator of agitators! It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the most mistaken notions should prevail 
in Anglo-Indian circles with regard to his political 
objects and the means he employs to realise them. 
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The fact, however, is (and I speak with some personal 
knowledge of Mr. Tilak) that he does not at all aim at 
subverting British rule in India. So far as national 
independence is concerned, he regards the question 
as entirely outside the pale of practical politics. He 
is an uncompromising critic of the British adminis- 
tration, and a political radical ; but he is no enemy of 
the British Raj and does not seek severance from the 
British Crown. So far as the question of the political 

of India is concerned, his ideal is the same as that 
of the Indian National Congress, viz., self-government 
on colonial lines within the British Empire. Nor has he 
the least sympathy with the cult of violence. He will 
not, indeed, shrink from any sacrifices that consti- 
tutional but vigorous agitation might entail—but he 
does not believe that the political regeneration of 
India will be brought about by a policy of physical 
force. It is well known that in the recent conspiracy 
eases the police authorities did their best to find out 
whether the conspirators had any sort of connection 
with Mr. Tilak; but to their agreeable surprise they 
discovered that, far from advocating methods of violence, 
he had actually discountenanced them. Mr. Tilak 
may be an extremist; but he is not an extremist who 
believes in force as a means of realising political objects. 
To regard him as a political revolutionary whose sole 
object is to drive away the British from India by force, 
is entirely to misjudge him. He is conscious of the 
beneficial results of British rule and all that he seeks is 
that India should occupy a legitimate place as a self- 
governing member of the British Empire. 

R. G. PRADHAN. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN 


CANADA 


T has often been a matter of surprise to political ob- 
if servers that the Labour movement has made such 
comparatively little progress in Canada ; its political 
success, at any rate, has been relatively small. At present 
it is represented by one member in the Dominion house and 
by one in each of the Ontario and British Columbia Legis- 
latures. Once the great Western city of Winnipeg elected 
a Labour representative, through the co-operation of the 
Liberals, but on the whole the political influence of the 
Labour Party is slight. While the electoral strength which 
it exhibits at the polls increases year by year, its actual 
effect upon the monopoly of the two historic parties has been 
sadly limited. What are the reasons to account for the 
backwardness of the Labour movement in Canada as com- 
pared with its progress and strength in the other Dominions ? 
They are many. 

In the first place, the Trade Unions in Canada are all 
more or less affiliated to the American Labour organisations. 
The geographical condition of the two countries necessitates 
this. Unless a Canadian Union had the guarantee of the 
co-operation of its co-ordinate American Union its powers 
of negotiating or striking would be definitely limited and in 
the end ineffective. But what is a benefit for economic war- 
fare is a barrier to political success, inasmuch as it brings the 
Labour movement into definite opposition to the sentiment 
of Canadian Nationalism. There are a great many of the 
Canadian working classes who have a strong sense of pre- 
Judice, often ill-founded, against American institutions, and, 
believing that the Canadian Trade Unions are more or 
less subservient to the vaster American organisations, hold 
aloof from them. A second difficulty is that a large per- 


centage of unskilled labour in the Dominion is composed 
of Continental Europeans who cannot speak English and 
whose various languages are unknown to the chief Labour 
leaders. Any decent organisation of this huge non-British 
proletariat has hitherto been impossible, and while no class 
stands more in need of the benefits of agitation and reform, 
hitherto they have been ruthlessly exploited by the machine 
hirelings and acolytes of the two great parties at election 
times. But their interests are universally those of the 
Labour Party, and if they could only be organised they 
would add a vast driving force to the movement. It is true 
that there are to be found among the foreign immigrants 
many men of socialistic beliefs, principally Germans and 
Russians, but their Socialism has usually been so far in 
advance of the programme of the Canadian Labour Party 
that they decline to be associated with it. 

In addition to this, the Labour movement has failed to 
attract even all the English-speaking elements which should 
rightfully belong to it. There are hundreds of British 
Trade Unionists in Canada at present who have completely 
abandoned the Labour movement on emigration. The most 
frequent reason is worldly success and desire for social ad- 
vancement. Many English artisans in the last decade have 
emigrated to Canada and have been able through successful 
speculations in real estate to acquire wealth beyond the 
wildest dreams of their early days. They purchase their 
own lot and build a house on it and thereby acquire a certain 
social status. The husband may still have sympathy with 
his fellow-workmen, but his wife often insists that he must 
abandon all association with such turbulent democrats 
and prepare himself for entrance into a higher and more 
refined sphere of society. In Britain, society is shut off 
into more or less water-tight compartments, and many a 
man who is born in any one of them feels little inclination 
to make any strenuous effort to get into another, because 
he fears he might find himself in a foreign country. In 
Canada it is otherwise. There are no real social distinctions 
except those of artificial snobbery which must yield to 
pressure continually exercised. Every man or woman has 
before his or her eyes pictures of people moving amid every 
luxury and in the highest ranks of society whose beginnings 
are known to them to have been as humble as their own. 

Most men in a new country feel that there is a chance of 
attaining great wealth by the exploitation of their fellow- 
beings, and as a result there is no concerted driving force 
towards betterment of the chaotic, selfish scramble which 
prevails and the establishment of a saner economic system. 
The climate is not without its effects in the same direction. 
It is futile to deny that the Canadian climate is one of 
severe extremities, and can, especially in winter time, be 
very uncomfortable. A very large proportion of the in- 
habitants are not natives of the country and have only been 
attracted thereto by the scope it offers for money-making. 
They| have abandoned many amenities and cherished asso- 
ciations and have come to Canada in the hope that some 
day they will be able to acquire an ample competence and 
return to their native land and enjoy a more pleasant life 
than they have hitherto secured. Inevitably the great 
majority of them never see this dream fulfilled, but it is 
always there with the “ outlanders,” and it makes them 
less anxious to strive for a regime where there would be no 
great inequality of wealth. The Labour Party, too, has 
suffered too often by the defection of its leaders to the 
capitalist ranks. If they were clever men they saw before 
them facile opportunities of making money and speedily 
acquired an economic security which put them out of 
sympathy with their less fortunate brethren. Great cor- 
porations, too, assist in this process, and if they see any 
young man coming forward as a leader of his fellow-employees 
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they have a wise habit of offering him a comfortable executive 
job which removes him to another sphere. All these causes 
have contributed to the comparative failure of the Labour 
Party to make the same headway that it has achieved in 
the other overseas democracies. 

But there are signs that a change is now in sight. Canada 
has been suffering from a period of financial stringency and 
her expansion has been very severely curtailed. The real 
estate boom is, for the time being, at least, completely 
stagnant, and it is doubtful if it will ever be revived to the 
same pitch as before. There was a time when working men 
could buy lots for $300 on the instalment plan and sell them 
again a week or two later for $400 or $500, and while 
this merry game was in progress real economic conditions 
were completely obscured. The process of real estate 
speculation gave a fictitious appearance to the working 
man’s balance sheet, but now that it has vanished he is 
beginning to realise the truth. He may have higher wages 
than in the older countries, but the advantage is completely 
destroyed by the tremendous cost of living. Labour in 
Great Britain complains that within the last decade the cost 
of living has gone up 15 per cent., but during the same 
period in Canada it has increased 51 per cent., and there 
has been no proportionate increase in wages. Most ominous 
of all is it that while in Great Britain and the United States 
the most recent index tables show some decrease in the cost 
of living, in Canada the upward rise relentlessly continues. 
Ten years ago it was possible for working men in Winnipeg 
to secure comfortable houses at a rent of $8 per month; now 
the meanest abode costs at least $16 per month. All these 
factors have begun to bring the labouring class to a sense 
of their true position and to realise that migration to a 
new country of vast undeveloped resources has in many 
cases failed to improve their economic position. There 
is now a decided demand for better terms for Labour, and 
Labour is beginning to realise that better terms can only 
be secured by political action. Neither of the existing 
parties shows any decided inclination to meet these demands, 
and as a result Labour is beginning to strike out for itself. 
There have, of course, been many active and capable 
leaders of Canadian Labour, and if the Parliamentary 
success of such as have been elected to Parliament has 
been inconspicuous it was largely due to the lack of a real 
driving, well-organised force behind them. But in every 
city there are signs of an awakening. In Montreal, Mr. 
Alphonse Berville, who is a Liberal-Labour represen- 
tative and a very outspoken democrat, represents by a 
huge majority Maissoneuve, which is the largest constitu- 
ency in Canada, and held it at the reciprocity election in 
face of determined attacks. At the Jast municipal election 
in Toronto a Socialist was elected as one of the city con- 
trollers, and in Winnipeg Mr. R. A. Rigg, the leader of the 
Labour Party was chosen as an Alderman. In Vancouver 
and other Pacific coast communities there has always been 
a strong Socialist element which elects some representatives 
to the local House and municipal offices. 

In the Western Provinces, particularly in Alberta, there is 
growing up a very considerable socialistic element among 
the farming class. In the Grain Growers Associations 
particularly there is a very influential Socialist wing, which 
is continually struggling for the adoption of its views. 
This type of farmer finds that he is oppressed and robbed 
by the individualist private corporations, and he sees the 
only possible means of redress in Government ownership, as 
Governmental control is usually a farce. When he begins 
to face the facts connected with Government ownership and 
to realise how interlocking are the interests of the various 
predatory corporations, he is often driven to adopt the full 
policy of Socialism. There have been some efforts made to 


secure some working scheme of co-operation between the 
Grain Growers Associations and the Labour Party, as both 
are alike engaged in the struggle against the tyranny of the 
individualistic corporations, but as the interests of the one 
body are purely rural and the other purely urban, a satis- 
factory alliance has not yet been arranged. Both of these 
two bodies are the advance guards of the progressive forces, 
and regard with undisguised contempt the tepid Whiggery 
which official Liberalism at Ottawa favours. Unless the 
pace of Liberal thought and effort is quickened within the 
next decade, there would seem to be a serious possibility 
that, at least in the Western Provinces, the Grain Growers 
and the Labour Party will coalesce to form a new political 
organisation. But at present the Labour Party, despite its 
difficulties, is doing very active and useful work. The 
Governments, both Federal and Provincial, are anxious to 
retain its favour, and it is accordingly able to influence their 
policies. Labour has stood consistently for Government 
ownership, and its influence has been instrumental in 
breaking down the monopoly of corporation rule in many 
provinces. But public ownership is bound to be a failure 
as long as the people who are responsible for its administra- 
tion are chosen not for their personal capacity but for their 
political services. If the Labour Party in Canada desires 
to see any wide expansion of public ownership it will have to 
make a complete reform of the Civil Service and the abolition 
of the Spoils System the first plank in its platform. If this 
can be achieved there are possibilities of great developments 
in collectivism in Canada. J. A. 8. 


BEARDS 


FRENCH colonel has just sounded a rally in 
A defence of hair on the face. Observing a 

constant dwindling of the area of cultivation on 
the countenances of his subordinates, he has not only 
issued an order to govern their future conduct in this 
matter, but has seized the opportunity to proclaim the 
general principle that the more hairs a man has, the 
better. A Franco-German military entente might 
possibly be arranged on this basis, for it is only a few 
weeks since a German general circulated to his command 
a prohibition of the “ English or tooth-brush moustache ” 
which has been latterly ousting the more luxuriant 
native growth. The full beard is not nowadays worn in 
most armies—in England this is apparently the case in 
order that we may distinguish the Army from the 
Navy—but the soldiers cling all the more desperately 
to the hairs that are left them. We knew a captain of 
gunners whose life was one long anguish because of his 
inability to develop the meagre and patchy sprouts that 
sprinkled his upper lip, and whose final decision to leave 
the Army was largely brought about by the despair into 
which he fell after for years spending half his pay on 
chemical fertilisers. He, we admit, was more than 
normally respectful of the conventions. He would have, 
for example, a restless night if he discovered that he had 
affixed a penny stamp to a letter at a time when 
fashion favoured two halfpenny ones. But at the 
back of his mind, we are sure, was a feeling that conven- 
tion in the matter of hair was right, and that one who 
could not grow a moustache had no right to call himself 
a soldier and a man. 

For the beard and its congeners the moustachio and 
the whisker have always had a certain moral significance 
in human societies. Their exaltation has certainly not 
been based on any observation of analogies in Nature. 
Nature has been quite sporadic in her distribution of 
beards. They have not been given to all the strongest, 
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fiercest, largest, and wisest of her creatures. Men, 
ourang-outangs, goats, cranes, tits and whelks have 
beards; but no beards are to be observed on elephants, 
ostriches, or sharks. No very wide observation, we 
imagine, was the origin of the general reverence for 
beards. A sufficient explanation is the fact that women 
do not usually possess them. The beard is a banner 
which can be seen a mile off, emblazoned with the 
motto “ Vir sum.”” It was Tertullian, one of the most 
ferocious anti-feminists who ever existed, who de- 
nounced shaving as “‘a lie against our own faces, and 
an impious attempt to improve the works of the 
Creator.” He was all for the sex-distinctions ; he would 
have echoed Sir Hugh Evans’s “ I like not when a ’oman 
has a great beard.” To this day the beard is held in 
most respect in the countries of the Mahommedan East, 
where women are held in less esteem than in any other 
countries above the savage state. There the beard goes 
with the soul as a prerogative and a token of sex. In 
common Moslem phraseology the beard, if not inter- 
changeable with the soul, is at least treated as the out- 
ward and visible sign of that inward and spiritual 
essence. La barbe c'est Thomme. If you want to swear 
by the Prophet or by your father, you swear by the beard 
of the Prophet or the beard of your father. “‘ Beard- 
less” is a term of contempt, and plucking by the beard 
the most violent and humiliating of insults. Even in 
Islamic countries fashions are influenced from outside, 
and full beards are not so plentiful in Turkey and Persia 
as are moustaches. But the clean-shaven man is still 
regarded as the soft man, and this has been a very 
general conception. ‘“Shaven ecclesiastics’ and 
“ smooth-faced lawyers ’’ are traditional terms wherein 
are embodied ideas as to the kind of men who are and 
should be permitted to shave, and the contempt with 
which the common man has regarded them. In Greece 
and Rome, before the ages of decadence, beards were 
regarded as necessary attributes of the two sorts of men 
held in most regard—soldiers and sages. It is impossible 
to imagine the Seven Wise Men clean-shaven; and in 
Rome men would use the mere adjective barbatus to 
describe a philosopher. Soldiers in the heroic ages of 
the two civilisations were bearded like the pard; and 
even when shaving became common artists continued in 
their representations of the gods to make distinctions 
based on character between the gods with beards and the 
gods without them. J upiter the Thunderer, Vulcan 
the Smith, Mars the War God, Neptune the Sea God, 
were habitually invested with beards proportioned to 
their several ages and dignities; but the less awful 
and forcible deities like Apollo and Mercury had no 
face-hair, or at most a little perfunctory fluff. The 
Vikings were renowned for the size of their beards ; 
Drake and his fellow-buccaneers wore them and showed 
the nature of their preoccupations by their chronic 
desire to singe the beard of the King of Spain. Beards 
in their day were signs of virility and probably signs also 
of honesty. Men of the Beard Ages always tended to 
regard shaving as implying both weakness and cunning. 
They thought of shaving as the act of a man ashamed of 
his own body, a man with a taste for concealment and 
for twisting things to his own purposes. Even when 
the Romans had mostly abandoned beards they looked 
back on them as the symbols of a manlier and franker 
life than theirs; and there are still to be found, in 
France and Germany and even in England, persons who 
have a sneaking reverence for beards, and associate them 
with dignity and magnanimity as well as with the 
martial virtues. ' 





But the old position of the facial hair has been 
thoroughly undermined in the last few centuries. The 
growth of personality and individualism has had some- 
thing to do with destroying its repute. It was significant 
that the first fieree modern attack on the beard came 
from the greatest of the Renaissance humanists, who 
scoffed at “that bush of wisdom, no other ornament 
than what Nature in more ample manner has given to 
goats.” A day does not suffice to build Rome or to 
destroy the beard. It is notorious, moreover, that 
progress goes in waves and that troughs come between 
the waves. The eighteenth century in the more 
advanced countries of the world saw the shaven face in 
an inexpugnable ascendancy. After the Crimean War, 
whence so many of our soldiers came back bristling like 
hedgehogs, there was in England a renascence of the 
Superfluous Hair. But the last two decades have seen 
the beard hopelessly beaten, and even the moustache in 
full retreat. Sailors, who are encouraged to grow 
beards, refuse to do so more often than not; and in 
civil life men of all professions and of undoubted courage 
and honesty shave cheeks, chin, and upper lip as well. 
The feeling is spreading that hair is not a part of one’s 
face, but a covering alien to it; that the face is a great 
revealer of character and the diversity of faces interest- 
ing; and that we do not want to reduce faces to a dead 
level by a growth of hair which covers many of the most 
significant lines of our features. The conditions of 
modern life reinforce the growth of personality in this 
matter. Convenience abets vanity. “How Homer 
could write with so long a beard I don’t know,” said 
Sterne. Homer, at any rate, had no ink in which his 
beard could dabble. A modern man with a long beard 
would be eternally finding it caught in the cogs of the 
industrial machine—not to mention the defects of beards, 
of which Homer and Drake would have taken no stock, 
as pickers-up of unmasticated trifles. We have no 
longer, moreover, any desire to emphasise the differ- 
ences between men and women. Men do not insist on 
beards as the marks of virility as opposed to femininity. 
Correspondingly, the women’s point of view has changed, 
and beards have no longer the old attraction for them. 
Man after man of our acquaintance has grown a beard, 
to show that he could; and then shaved it off, to show 
his lack of respect for the fetish. The moustache itself, 
we believe, would lose ground with immensely increased 
rapidity if our soldiers were permitted to shave ; for the 
Army has a strong influerce over fashion in this matter. 
But, leaving out of consideration elderly men, who find 
shaving a nuisance, wearers of full beards are now in a 
hopeless minority, and we see no signs of recovery. 

It is even possible that it.may soon be considered 
actually as effeminate to wear a beard as to smoke a 
cigarette. In this respect the recent Futurist mani- 
festo, denouncing exuberant hairiness of all kinds, is a 
sign of the times. If we see a man witha beard to-day, 
as likely as not he turns out to be an artist or a littérateur 
or a devotee of some emasculate cult. The American 
hustlers, and the men who discover Poles and disembowel 
mountains, have no beards; the finest beards we know 
belong to refined anti-militarists, vegetarians, Tolstoyans, 
and Christian Scientists. It is quite likely that the day 
is not far off when the big blonde beard which of old we 
associated with the battle-axe and the flagon will suggest 
to us merely sandals and sackcloth, the gentle lentil and 
the pensive pea. Unable to withstand the evolution of 
thought, the armies of the world will fling aside their 
moustaches as being on the dubious frontiers of effem- 
inacy. Beards will be relegated to the tender and the 
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dreamy, the hyper-zsthetic and the decadent, the ugly 
man whose face is his misfortune and the delicate man 
whose throat needs protection from the cold. The 
future is to the bare-faced. 


INTERNAL SECRETIONS 


|" nervous system is made up of an almost in- 
finite number of units called neurons, which 
visibly connect one part of the body with 
another. A stimulus applied at or to any part of the 
organism may—after appropriate connections have been 
made in that telephone exchange which we call the cen- 
tral nervous system—affect any other part of the body. 
To effect the unity of the organism appears, therefore, to 
be the chief function of this system, a function never 
questioned by those who believe that the brain exists for 
the body and not the body for the brain. Those who 
hold the latter view may, however, be willing to seek for 
other means whereby the organism is unified. 

In the course of entirely different enquiries, such means 
have appeared, in this wise. The typical gland has a 
duct, by which its secretion, a visible and easily isolable 
product, flows away. The ducts of the salivary glands 
convey their digestive fluid to the mouth, that of the 
pancreas conveys its digestive fluid to the bowel, and 
so forth. Perhaps the most typical of all the external 
secretions is the sweat elaborated by the sweat glands, 
whose ducts pierce the epidermis and lead their product 
to the exterior of the body. It can well be believed that 
chemistry and physiology have an endless field for study 
here. 

But the body contains various glands which have no 
ducts, and hence, apparently, no secretion. After the 
spleen, the thyroid gland in the neck is the largest of 
these, but there are others of no less importance, such as 
the supra-renal or adrenal glands, each of which caps a 
kidney, the pituitary gland within the skull at the base of 
the brain, and more besides. On microscopic section 
these are found to be true glands, with visibly active 
secreting cells, and we are bound to conclude that their 
secretion is added to the blood as it circulates through 
them, and is meant for use within the body. It is, in 
short, an internal secretion. Comparative study of the 
blood before and after passage through the thyroid gland, 
for instance, shows that it has a unique organic compound 
of iodine added to it in the course of that passage. 
Chemical study of the adrenal glands reveals a special 
product called adrenalin, and so in other instances. The 
atrophy and the hypertrophy respectively of such glands 
produce notable consequences upon the organism, which, 
in the latter case, are evidently those of chronic intoxi- 
eation with some powerful drug, which affects the heart, 
the nervous system, and so forth, but which is neither 
administered to the patient from without, nor made, as 
most disease poisons are made, by foreign parasites 
within. 

Such inquiries have led us to look more closely at 
even the familiar glands, with palpable ducts, which we 
had seemingly plumbed. The pancreas, for instance, a 
simple digestive organ, with a stout duct, and a secretion 
that contains four ferments, is noticed, under the 
microscope, to display a second type of cell, in little 
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“islands” of tissue, lying amongst the typical pan. 
creatic cells. It is further found that absence of the 
pancreas involves certain and rapid death from diabetes, 
a condition of the blood in which sugar accumulates jn 
extraordinary degree, always tending to decompose and 
kill the patient by means of its alcohol-like products, 
Further inquiry shows that the pancreas includes 
ductless gland, in the form of these “ islands of Langer. 
hans,”’ and that the internal chemistry of the body is 
hopelessly disorganised without their secretion. Simi- 
larly a second set of cells, wholly distinct in function, 
not contributing to the visible secretion, but formin 
an internal secretion of their own, added to the blood 
as it passes through the organ, has been found in the 
reproductive glands—perhaps the most remarkable 
and momentous instance of all—and elsewhere. The 
production of bile, for instance, is doubtless the least 
important function of the liver. 

Some years ago Professors Starling and Bayliss, of 
University College, London, made an important dis- 
covery in this field. Studying digestion, we commonly 
find that the nervous system is indispensable in control- 
ling the process. The mere smell of a “ roast,” to a 
hungry non-vegetarian, makes his mouth water, and we 
know that, in fact, it makes his stomach water, too. 
These are instances of reflex nervous action. Imagine 
our surprise when certain important secretions are 
found to be independent of nervous control, and yet to 
be as perfectly “timed” as the production of saliva. 
Starling and Bayliss found that, at the right moment, 
the glandular lining of the bowel, near the spot where 
the duct of the pancreas enters it, produces a chemical 
body called secretin, which is absorbed into the blood, 
and carried to the pancreas, which immediately sends 
its needed juice to the bowel, where the digestion of the 
food is accordingly continued. Here is the equivalent 
of a nervous reflex action, accomplished by entirely 
different means. Professor Starling gave the now 
familiar name of hormones—that is, messengers, sum- 
moners to action—to such substances as secretin. 
To-day we know that the unity of the organism depends 
upon such hormones in a far deeper and, doubtless, far 
more ancient manner than upon the nervous system 
itself. 

The case of secretin is almost the simplest that we 
know. But once the idea of hormones is presented to us, 
we can see that facts already known come under this 
category, and one, at least, of these is as simple as can 
be—or nearly so. It is known that a certain small area 
of nerve cells or grey matter, in the bulb or medulla 
oblongata, the lowest part of the brain, act as the centre 
for respiration. The older physiologists knew this area 
as the punctum vitale, or “ vital point,” as well they 
might. Its activities are self-regulated, in accordance 
with the proportion of carbonic acid in the blood that 
passes through it. If that proportion be very low, as when 
a well-advised athlete, about to compete in swimming 
under water, takes numerous deep breaths in rapid 
succession, a state of so-called apnoea is produced, and 
the respiratory centre does not command another i 
spiration for a long period. If the proportion be high, 
as when the blood is charged with carbonic acid rapidly 
produced by the muscles during violent exercise, the 
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breathing becomes deep and rapid. The normal 
thythm of respiration depends upon the response of 
this centre to this stimulant. Carbonic acid, pro- 
duced in the body, and sent to the bulb, stimulating its 
cells, is thus the simplest and doubtless the oldest of 
the hormones. The only complexity in the matter is the 
fact that carbonic acid, which depresses all other nerve 
cells, should stimulate those of the punctum vitale. 
Quite a lot of “ natural selection.” one fancies, would be 
required for so happy a chance as this. 

Vastly more obscure than the direct action of secretin 
and carbonic acid upon known and limited areas of cells 
are the cases where internal secretions regulate the 
growth of the body. The pituitary gland, for instance, 
produces a secretion which, when excessive in adult 
life, causes an enlargement of the extremities of the 
body, which is accordingly known as acromegaly. If 
this excess be present during growth, the shafts of the 
long bones, the growing surfaces of which are still 
present, are able to respond, and the result is gigantism. 
No less important for development, though highly 
obscure, is the function of the thymus, another ductless 
gland which does its work before and shortly after 
birth, and then practically disappears. It follows that, 
both for the development and for the maintenance of the 
organism, internal secretions play a vital part; and 
their full measure of power, and their pre-eminence, 
even when compared with the nervous system itself, 
may best be realised when we discover that the activities 
and powers and development of the nervous system are 
themselves in large measure dependent upon the 
internal secretions. It will need another article to 
discuss how such facts as these can be applied to what 
is, in some ways, the most striking and hopeful of 
modern medical methods—the practice of organo- 
therapy. LENs. 


PERSONAL RIGHTS AND THE 
WOMAN’S MOVEMENT 


III. MarTerNiry UNDER FREE ConpITIONS. 


r publication in a recent number of Toe New 
StaTesMAN of Candida’s article on ‘“ Maternity 
and the Right to a Child” has evoked a certain 

amount of adverse comment. I welcome this publicity. 

The issues raised in Candida’s article are of supreme import- 

ance. Whether we like it or not these issues are being 

discussed ; and discussed with a view to action. If they 
are not settled by public debate, they will be solved 
after private talk. That is exactly what happened with 
neo-malthusianism, with the result that we are now con- 
fronted with a continuously falling birth rate. For we may 
take it for granted that, if we leave sex relations to be 
settled by private talk, the private talk will be dominated 
by the iconoclast. All the conservative elements in society 

—men and women bound by moral conventions, or under 

the Sway of scriptural or ecclesiastical authority— 

instinctively turn away from such discussion ; whilst those 

who follow the inner light of ascetic mysticism see in it a 

revolting irrelevance. The strong-minded student interested 

in science or scholarship, or the hard-headed administrator— 

the sort of persons who might bring to the discussion both a 





trained intelligence and a commonsense, distrust of impulse 
and of abstract ideas—are for the most part bored by 
problems of sex discussed by youthful persons with 
insufficient knowledge. The new thoughts and the 
new feelings are left to be radiated by the adventurous 
temperaments and the speculative intellects, frequently 
unconsciously influenced by eroticism. Gradually the 
new ideas—untested by experience of life, and un- 
contradicted by broader views of social }expediency— 
permeate from inner to outer circles, from keen, innovating 
and emotional minds to slow, imitative and self-indulgent 
natures. Almost imperceptibly a new public opinion“ is 
formed among the rising generation, sooner or laterfto 
become incorporated in new lines of conduct. On the 
other hand, public discussion is usually carried on by the 
more experienced members of the community, participated 
in by persons of more varied professional knowledge of these 
delicate questions than is open to the undergraduate ; 
checked by recorded facts, illuminated by a variety of 
religious experience, and safeguarded by the consciousness 
of the responsibility that publicity entails. 

The argument in favour of maternity under “ free con- 
ditions’ revolves round the proverbial “hard case ’—the 
case of the unmated woman yearning for a child. We are, it 
is said, confronted in Great Britain with a surplus of women, 
principally massed in the middle and upper-middle class. 
There are certainly women, of fine physique and fully 
trained faculties, for whom there are no mates belonging to 
their own class. To tell these women to emigrate to the 
Colonies in search of husbands is to insult them. It 
appears from a recent official report that it is to mislead as 
well as to insult them. Besides these involuntary celibates 
there are women of fine intelligence and high character who 
fail to find in the present marriage law any guarantee of 
their personal dignity and economic independence, and any 
sufficient recognition of their rights of parenthood. But it 
is not merely a matter of the existing marriage law. The 
present humiliating position of women as non-citizens is 
reflected in the atmosphere of the “‘ bourgeois marriage,” with 
its customary subordination of the woman to the man, now, 
to many women, supremely distasteful. Many of these 
women could do without the husband ; what they desire is a 
child. From the standpoint of the community this steri- 
lisation of some of the healthiest, ablest and most warm- 
hearted women of the race is an appalling instance of 
national waste. For all these evils there seems to be a 
short cut. Remove the ban set by society on maternity 
out of wedlock, and you have, it is said, solved the 
problem. 

First let us clear our minds as to the exact character of 
the ban imposed on the unmarried mother. I note a 
certain exaggeration in Candida’s statement that “ laws 
. . . have succeeded beyond all doubt in making illegitimate 
motherhood shameful, and in piling the penalties upon the 
disgrace.”” So far as this country is concerned, I know of no 
such laws. Quite the contrary. From the standpoint of 
personal freedom the unmarried mother has a superior 
legal status to the married mother. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
accurately represents facts when in Pygmalion he makes 
Eliza Doolittle’s mother refuse marriage on this very ground. 
She has, it is true, as regards her own livelihood, no claim on 
the personal service or the income of her mate, but nor has 
her mate any claim on her: each alike being free from any 
legal obligation one to the other. On the advent of a child 
the unmarried mother can compel the father to contribute 
towards its maintenance, whilst herself keeping the undivided 
control over its destinies ; and she is in a superior position 
to the married mother with regard to her claim for heip 
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from the State.* I do not pretend that illicit connections 
are not incidentally penalised by law. But the legal penalty 
falls (as in illegitimacy) on the innocent child ; or (as in the 
case of divorce) on the male co-respondent. 

It is when we pass from law to public opinion that we 
discover the high barriers set between the unmarried 
woman and “self-fulfilment” ... “ maternal fulfilment 
under, free conditions *—which is, according to Candida, 
“ the secret dream of a minority and the outspoken prophesy 
of a minority of that minority.” The woman who in the 
course of this self-fulfilment openly defies or is discovered 
to be defying the conventions of legal monogamous marriage, 
finds herself, in the vast majority of instances, ostracised— 
disowned by relations, dropped by friends, gravely pre- 
judiced in professional, and sometimes in industrial employ- 
ment. It is these barriers of public opinion that are regarded 
by philosophic individualism as inconsistent with the 
principle of personal freedom. 

Now, I do not want to uphold all forms of social boycott ; 
no other human activity covers such an unsavoury com- 
bination of frivolity, hypocrisy and malice. Personally, I 
object to active punitive expeditions by public opinion 
against particular persons for alleged breaches of moral 
conventions, such as that which excluded Parnell from 
political leadership. But wherever we draw the line 
between officious interference with other people’s lives, 
and a legitimate exercise of personal preference in companion- 
ship, there must arise occasions when we have to throw our 
weight on one side or the other. In giving counsel to 
children and dependents, and to those who deliberately seek 
our advice; in selecting individuals to occupy positions of 
direct influence and authority over others ; in the choice of 
personal friends, we are habitually, and in my opinion 
rightly, guided by our own estimate of the approximation 
of the ethical standards and conduct of such persons to our 
own idea of what is right and what is wrong. I see no reason 
why we should, in this inevitable expression of personal 
preference and personal faith, make any distinction between 
honesty and purity, between financial and sexual morality. 
There are, of course, persons who make such a distinction— 
eccentric thinkers who, like the sculptors of some of the 
ancient Hindoo temples, regard all manifestations of the 
sexual impulse as equally sacred and equally admirable. 
Confronted with the facts of physiology, psychology and 
alienism, this view is nowadays seldom held, and still more 
seldom persisted in. The line of conduct to which we are 
asked to give our sanction, so that it should no longer be 
subject to the intangible pressure of social approval or 
disapproval, is the specific act of having a baby out of 
wedlock. And here I should like to testify to Candida’s 
straightness of vision. She suggests no furtive adventure, 
no deception and intrigue. The breaking down of the 
barriers is to be as open and as avowed as the breaking up 
of meetings and the breaking in of windows by the militants. 

I object to this particular assertion of personal rights, 
because I think it would have a disastrous effect on our 
social environment in matters relating to sex—an effect 
somewhat analogous to that produced on the traffic of a 
crowded city by an abandonment of any rule of the road. 





* According to the rules and practice of the Poor Law, the married 
woman resident in England, before she can even apply for outdoor 
relief or for admission into the well-equipped lying-in wards of the 
Poor Law infirmary, has to obtain the consent of her husband—a 
consent which involves his becoming a pauper, and which he therefore 
sometimes refuses. In Scotland her position is still more desperate : 


however destitute and however near death she may be, she is (assuming 
that her husband is able-bodied) legally debarred from the help pro- 
vided for the necessitous whether he consents or does not consent. 
The unmarried mother gets Poor Law relief on her own application 
as a matter of right, and herself decides whether she and her child 
shall accept it or not, and under what conditions. 





“Free motherhood ” necessarily entails untramelled free. 
dom of intercourse between men and women, whether or 
not it is intended to lead to parentage, and whether or not 
the persons concerned are mated or unmated—for freedom 
cannot be limited to those not otherwise mated. It would, 
of course, be absurd to suggest that “ free choice of mates ” 
involves or would lead to a universal and _ ubiquitous 
promiscuity. There would still be in our midst men and 
women choosing chastity or celibacy ; there would be many 
who preferred to accept the rites of religious marriage, 
Christian or otherwise, and therefore monogamous or poly- 
gamous ; there would be those who preferred to protect 
their future interests by a legal marriage entailing pecuniary 
obligations. What, in my opinion, would be produced by 
“free choice of mates” would be the change from our 
present state of definitely “established expectations” to 
one of general uncertainty. In selecting a teacher or a 
foreman, an employer or an employee, a medical man or a 
nurse, a partner or a friend, we should have no reason to 
expect one kind of sexual conduct rather than another: 
and any attempt to inquire would, in such a state of public 
opinion, naturally be resented as an impertinence. There 
would be no period in the life of an individual such as is now 
enjoyed within legal marriage, of a customary exemption 
from amatory adventure, an exemption which—to attractive 
and susceptible natures—has always been one of the privi- 
leges of wedlock. The rapidly growing social and profes- 
sional comradeship between men and women, whether single 
or married, in schools and colleges, in administration and on 
representative bodies, in office work and holiday tours, is only 
made possible, in my opinion, by fixed sex-conventions. It 
has, in fact, been promoted by the increasing insistence of 
public opinion on the chastity of unmarried men, and on 
marital fidelity. It is to convention that we owe this free- 
dom. The abandonment of all sex-convention for the un- 
trammelled liberty of “ self-fulfilment ” that “ free mother- 
hood ” entails might easily throw us back into some sort of 
revival of the “ seclusion of women.” Moreover, to me at 
any rate, experience of life indicates that the state of inse- 
curity and uncertainty, the lack of fixed standards of conduct 
or accepted common rules involved in such a “ free choice of 
mates ” would lead, not only to an amazing waste of time and 
emotional energy, without any equivalent rise in the quality 
and quantity of births, but also to a great increase in self- 
regarding expenditure, in vanity and untruthfulness, jealousy 
and cruelty. Last, but by no means least, comes the question 
of the environment for the child. Here Candida admits that it 
is one of the incidental evils of “ free motherhood ” that it 
seems to deprive the child of a continuous and permanent 
relationship to its natural father. There may be objections 
to the monogamous home as we know it in the England of 
to-day. But a home which might be indifferently mono- 
gamous or polygamous, the abode of a single parent or of a 
succession of fathers, or even a “ disorderly house ” would 
not, we think, receive the support of a single Eugenist, or 
ever be consciously adopted by any community. There Is 
thus, in the interests of society itself, a real value in the 
existence of some definite rule on sex relations—that is, of 
a law or convention of marriage—however much we may 
differ about what the rule ought to be. 

I do not offer this demurrer to Candida’s plea for “ free 
motherhood ” as any complete statement of the case. What 
I suggest is that the very existence of the considerations 
that I have adduced proves that we cannot solve the problem 
of the “ superfluous woman ” by an exclusive regard for her 
“right to self-fulfilment.” We shall have of necessity to 
take into account not merely whether that self-fulfilment 1s 
compatible with the “ like liberty of others ” ; for instance, 
with mutual consideration between man and woman and 
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child and parent, but also whether it would tend to build 
up or to injure the social environment required for the 
free comradeship of men and women and the right breeding 
of the race. In refusing to accept “ self-fulfilment ” as a con- 
clusive test for right conduct and social expediency we are not 
banging the door of reform. There are always lots of 
alternative ways of dealing with a problem. We may, for 
instance, have so to alter the marriage law as to equalise 
the rights of the man and the woman, together with their 
several as well as joint responsibility for the child. We may 
have to legalise, by a reasonable divorce law, the termination 
of a relationship which has become painful or demoralising 
to one or both of them. But personally I doubt whether 
any manipulation of the marriage law, or even the abolition 
of any law or convention as to sex relationship would really 
meet the case of the surplus of womanhood. It is significant 
that there is, as statistics now indicate, no such surplus of 
womanhood, and no class of women for whom statistically 
there are no mates, among the unpropertied proletariate. 
The statistically “‘ superfluous woman ”’ is found, in fact, so 
far as Great Britain is concerned, only in the homes of the 
upper and middle classes.* Is she not perhaps a result, not 
of sex, but of wealth inequality, not of our conventions about 
marriage, but of our conventions about property ? 
BEaTRICE WEBB. 


Correspondence 


INDIANS AND BRITISH CITIZENSHIP 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Some years ago, when addressing a Convocation of the 
Caleutta University, Lord Curzon exhorted the Indians to culti- 
vate that greater patriotism, ‘* patriotism towards the Empire,” 
which had conferred upon them the rights of British citizenship 
and which had placed them on an equal footing with the freest 
subjects of the British Crown. A few years later Lord Morley 
called Indians the equal subjects of his Majesty, and since then 
the expression “ our fellow-subjects ” has been rather often used 
in political speeches and writings in connection with Indians. 
I will not accuse Lords Curzon and Morley of hypocrisy, nor do 
I say that those who describe Indians as their fellow-subjects 
necessarily mean anything more than that as subjects of the King 
Indians are their fellow-subjects. Some credulous people for 
whom to feel that they are living in paradise, though it may 
only be a fool’s paradise, is almost a necessity of life may have 
the satisfaction of thinking that what Lords Curzon and Morley 
said was true and that they are British citizens ; but those of 
us who have the intelligence and the courage of looking the 
facts in the face cannot shut our eyes to the sad and disillusioning 
realities of the situation. Lord Curzon’s speech never deceived 
any thoughtful Indian, but for the enlightenment of those who 
are liable to be carried away by rhetoric and to be misled by 
language of statecraft the present writer had to point out even 
then that patriotism and empire were two inconsistent terms ; 
that empire carried with it the idea of subject peoples, and that 
subject people could never be “ patriotic” towards an empire 
which meant to them only political subordination. 

Shortly after, the Times made the point clear by drawing a 
distinction between the self-governing parts of the Empire and 
those that were only “ dependent.” In an article headed “ The 
Two Empires,” published in its issue of May 24th, 1909, it said 
that “ one of the greatest difficulties which beset any discussion 
of Imperial problems was the vagueness of the terms used to 
describe their most important aspects,” and that “no terms 
suffered more from this uncertainty and confusion than Empire 
and Imperialism.” Then followed a discussion of the different 
Senses in which the expressions were used, with the conclusion 
that the real main division in the Empire was that between the 
self-governing Empire, including the United Kingdom, and the 
dependent Empire, including India and all the Crown Colonies 
and Protectorates. The whole article was a plea for a “ union 
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of the self-governing Empire,” for “the maintenance of the 
dependent Empire” as a sort of partnership. It was freely 
recognised that some of the keenest Imperialists in the self- 
governing Dominions were not only indifferent to the dependent 
Empire, but actually opposed to any closer relations with it, and 
they would sooner have purely white commonwealths than a 
‘* piebald * Empire. And the actual experience of the last five years 
has justified the suspicions of “ administrators in India” that 
the union of the self-governing Empire as against the dependent 
Empire was not likely to be of any benefit to the latter. 

The fact is that the conception of an Empire consisting of 
parts which, except in name, are absolutely independent of one 
another is based on a fallacy. The Times has practically con- 
ceded this when it says in a recent issue that “ free peoples,” 
meaning thereby the self-governing Dominions, are perfectly 
free to say who will enter their country and under what condi- 
tions, and who will not. The self-governing Dominions are quite 
willing to have all the advantages of their connection with the 
Empire, but they will have nothing to do with its obligations 
and responsibilities, if the latter in any way interfere with their 
cherished ideals or desires. They will join the partnership to 
exploit India, to use it as a field for careers for their sons, for 
beneficial treatment of their goods in its markets, etc., but they 
will not admit Indians to their country either as traders or as 
labourers or as professional men ; not even as visitors and tourists, 
except perhaps on the most humiliating terms. Soon after the 
article in the Times (in 1909) South Africa enacted laws which 
not only shut the doors effectually against the further immigra- 
tion of Indians into the Union, but which aimed at the expulsion 
of even those who had already settled there and acquired property. 
Canada and Australia followed suit and provided stringently 
against the entry of Indians in their territories. The South 
African question has for the time being been settled by the 
Indians accepting defeat on the general point—viz., their rights 
of entry as British citizens, and the South African Government 
agreeing to let those that are already there remain on tolerably 
fair terms. 

At first it seems difficult to imagine how it can happen other- 
wise in Canada. The two cases, however, are somewhat different. 
South Africa has shut her doors against all Asiatics irrespective 
of caste, creed, or colour or country of origin. Canada has not 
done so. She is admitting Japanese and Chinese, but she will 
have nothing to do with Indians or Hindus. The reasons are 
obvious. Japanese she cannot shut out because that will 
possibly involve her in trouble with a friendly State which has 
only recently given abundant proof of its capacity to enforce its 
rights and to protect its honour. As for the Chinese, they are 
irresistible. They will pay any tax that is asked, however 
prohibitive it may be, but what is still more important is that 
they will smuggle. The Indians are helpless in either way. 
Their Government is only a department of the Home Govern- 
ment of England; it is neither national nor autonomous ; it is 
completely subordinate to the British Cabinet and the British 
Parliament, and the latter dare not stand up for India’s rights 
or her honour against Canada. From a child Canada has grown 
into a dominant partner—dominant because it shares all the 
profits but is not liable for losses. India, on the other hand, is 
only a Dependency, and as such the property of the partnership, 
or, in the words of the Times’ article of 1909, “‘ the biggest 
asset which the United Kingdom ” contributes to the * common 
stock” of the partnership. Surely mere “ property ” can have 
no rights, much less rights of citizenship. This is the logical 
view of the situation which is being endorsed in more ways than 
one by the English people at home. The Liberal, the Tory, and 
the Labour man are agreed that Canada cannot be coerced to 
admit Indians into its dominions, nor can they dare let India 
enforce her rights in any way that may commend itself to her. 

In the meantime, the English educational institutions are also 
closing their doors against Indians. Some openly say that they 
are undesirables, being members of an inferior race and of an 
inferior civilisation ; others pretend that there is no room for 
them. The position of Indians in England is decidedly inferior 
to that of South Africans or Canadians or Australians, or, for the 
matter of that, of the other white people of Europe. It is in 
no way superior to the other people of Asia who are not British 
subjects : Japanese, Chinese, Persians, and Arabs are as well off 
here, if not better, than Indians. The only advantage the 
Indian has is that he is being watched more closely than anyone 
else, and that his money is being freely spent in patronising him, 
in providing guardians, advisers, entertainers, proctors, etc., for 
him and in feeding him on teas and buns. 

The only right which the Indian, then, has as a subject of the 
British Crown is that British bayonets protect the British Empire 
in India, and that except as a paid soldier he is freed from the 
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liability of bearing arms or of using them even for sport or self- 
protection. In return he is expected to be unswervingly loyal 
to the British Crown and to be thankful for the education he 
receives in British institutions in India, for the justice he gets in 
courts presided over by British officers, for the opportunities he 
has of bringing his cases to the Privy Council, for the facilities he 
is given of buying English and Colonial and European goods 
at the cheapest possible prices, and of selling his own products 
in the best markets of the world. As for the blessings of peace, 
the Hindus of the Punjab are getting rather sceptical about it. 
Raids and dacoities are no longer confined to the frontiers. 
They are being carried right through the heart of the Punjab. 
The irrepressible and wicked seditionists give the British police 
so much trouble that they hardly get enough time effectively to 
protect person and property. Philosophers as we are, we are 
still happy in the conviction that British justice and fairminded- 
ness will in the end prevail and confer the full rights of British 
citizenship on us. In the meantime we must jog along the best 
we can.—Yours, etc., Izzat. 


THE UNITY OF ALBANIA 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Being keenly interested in the spectacle of the making 
of history in the Balkans, whence I have myself recently returned, 
I may perhaps ask for space for a few comments suggested by 
the article on Albania in your last issue. 

There seems to be some misapprehension in England as to the 
nature of the Albanian race ; indeed, an idea is apparently pre- 
valent that no such race exists. Before the Balkan war most of 
us were under the impression that the Albanians were a scattered 
people, inseparably blended with the rest of the Balkan races ; 
that they were, in fact, fairly represented by the so-called Albanian 
colonies of Greece, iong since Hellenised, but preserving some 
traces of their origin in their speech, dress, and customs. But 
the war and subsequent events have taught us that these de- 
nationalised settlers are by no means the real Albanians. The 
real Albanians have become an unexpectedly prominent feature 
in the international complication, but they are no new one. It 
is commonly supposed, even among the Greeks (with the exception 
of those of Epirus, whose fellow-subjects and hereditary enemies 
they have been under the Turks), that the Albanians have no 
claim to independent nationality ; that after the defeat of Turkey 
by the allies some malignant Power, usually personified as 
Austria or Italy, came to the feast and flung into its midst an 
apple of discord in the shape of Albania. Now Albania was 
not created merely to be an apple of discord, nor was she created 
at all by Austria or anyone else. She had been there compara- 
tively unrecognised for centuries. It is still not easy from this 
distance to realise that the Albanians are anything but a handful 
of scattered tribes, divided amongst themselves by religious 
differences as irreconcilable as those of the native races of India ; 
but it is impossible for anyone who has set foot in the country 
not to feel that racial unity is a very real thing. The Turks did 
their best to annihilate it by suppressing education and forbidding 
Albanian to become a written language. Religious difference did 
its best also ; the majority of the Albanians adopted Mahomme- 
danism and have remained faithful to it, the rest are divided 
between the Orthodox and Roman Churches. But the fact 
remains that a people conquered five centuries ago and made 
the object of a systematic policy of suppression, with little or no 
education and divided in faith, has kept its race intact and its 
spirit proudly independent, refusing to pay taxes and regulating 
its private and social relations by its own ancient and unwritten 
law ; most remarkable, perhaps, of all, it has kept its language 
alive without the help of an alphabet. 

While the Turk remained in possession, Albania was easily 
ignored ; but the Turk is gone, for better or for worse, and Europe 
is confronted with the question of Albania’s future. And here I 
think your correspondent is mistaken. In condemning, with 
perfect justice, the actual trend of Austro-Italian diplomacy in 
Durazzo, he condemns the whole policy of intervention in Albania. 
It is true that he excepts Scutari, but he omits to show the 
significance of the exception. Scutari for all practical purposes 
includes most of Northern Albania ; for the tribes of Northern 
Albania have placed themselves voluntarily under the guardian- 
ship of the British Governor, under whose able administration 
order has been established, the town of Scutari, which just over 
&@ year ago was little better than a ruin, has been rebuilt, and 
relief distributed among the refugees from the new Montenegrin 
territory. Since here, at any rate, the international occupation 
is a factor for peace, there is no need to despair as yet of the 
centre and the south. Prince William’s ill-advised policy, 
culminating in the deportation of Essad Pasha, and his failure 


to grapple with the real needs and problems of the country, and 
above all to command the respect and confidence of his subjects 
by personal contact, do not necessarily mean the failure of the 
whole Albanian experiment. The independent Kingdom of 
Greece was not set on its feet without many difficulties and one 
failure in the choice of a ruler. 

Your correspondent wishes Europe to leave Albania alone, and 
speaks of Greece, Servia, and Montenegro as well able to guard 
their frontiers. But the question is : Could Albania guard herself 
against Greece, Servia, and Montenegro individually or collec- 
tively ? At this juncture to abandon Albania, poor, uncivilised, 
and, as more than one recent event has shown, as heart sick of 
fighting, is not to put her out of reach of European scheming, but 
to make her in addition a prey to her neighbours.—Yours, etc., 

EvELYN Raprorp. 


NATIONAL RIGHTS AND THE WOMEN’S 
MOVEMENT 
To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Mrs. Webb, in her interesting article on the falling 
birth-rate amongst civilised peoples, has a very remarkable 
sentence, that I think she must have written without due con- 
sideration of the feelings of two of the finest peoples in Europe: 
** The impending catastrophe of a progressive supersession of the 
French race ... by outcasts from Southern Europe.” Mrs. 
Webb had previously quoted from La Voix du Peuple a passage on 
the importation of Italian and Spanish labourers into France. 

To stigmatise the Italians, who have built most of the railroads 
of the world, as outcasts is surely invidious; nor is it 
judicious to include the best of all modern colonists in America— 
the Galicians and the Catalans—in the same category. 

As to the comparative merits of the three races, most people 
who know them could hardly fail to put the Italians, for grace 
and artistic perception, and the Spaniards for tenacity and patient 
endurance of hardships, and also for nobility of character, far 
above the French. The working classes of both these nationali- 
ties are infinitely superior to the French in adaptability to the 
conditions of modern life. The Frenchman, with all his wit— 
Mrs. Webb says “grace and intellect” (I personally, whilst 
admitting the intellect, think that “ grace” is the very quality 
in which the Gallic race is wanting)—is not an adaptable man. 
That he is failing (according to La Voix du Peuple) to hold his 
own in his own country surely points to that fact. 

Mrs. Webb goes on to call the Algerians “ mongrels.” In 
reality the Arab race is one of the purest and least mongrel in the 
world. Coolies from China, who also are crowding into the 
South of France, it appears, are left without qualifying adjectives. 
May I venture to supply them, and suggest that * hardworking,” 
“industrious” and “sober” stand part of the clause ?— 
Yours, etc., R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

Barton Manor, Isle of Wight. 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest Mr. Larsson’s letter in 
your current issue regarding the reorganisation of the municipal 
administration in Stockholm. ’ 

I have long held the opinion that, so far as the technical side 
of municipal administration is concerned, a headquarters expert 
authority, acting largely in an advisory capacity, should “ con- 
trol’ all municipal enterprises. Whilst it is necessarily essential 
that financial outlay should be controlled locally, there is no 
reason whatever why the technical administration should not 
be centralised, thereby allowing the smaller townships and 
councils to benefit equally with the larger ones in receiving the 
best expert advice obtainable and the benefit of experience In 
methods tried all over the country. 

Such a system as I advocate would approximate to the proce- 
dure already existing in many of the largest commercial engineer- 
ing organisations having branches in other countries. These 
branches are in nearly all cases separate financially, but are 
technically dependent on the experience of the parent company. 
I should also add that the principle is one which is gradually 
being adopted by Government departments both in the United 
Kingdom and abroad. ; : 

In an organisation such as I suggest the ordinary routine, 
maintenance, and small construction work would be carried out 
entirely under the direction of the local authority without reference 
to headquarters. Improvements in routine methods, whereby 
economies and greater efficiency would accrue, would, however, 
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be suggested from time to time by the headquarters advisory 
staff, based largely on the experience or suggestions of other 
townships with similar problems to face. On the other hand, 
where large construction or renewal schemes come under considera- 
tion advice would be sought from headquarters. 

I am rather doubtful as to the extent to which definite control 
could be vested in the headquarters authority. Provided that 
the headquarters staff is composed of practical experts whose 
judgment, combined with the local knowledge of the resident 
engineer, could be relied on, there seems little need for the vesting 
of any large administrative powers in headquarters. The advice 
of a consulting expert is generally sufficient. In addition, any 
definite control has a tendency to be abused and result in a cast- 
iron bureaucratic system. 

I should greatly value any comments from other readers who 
are interested.—Y ours, etc., 

8 Ebers Grove, Nottingham. 


THE FALLING BIRTH-RATE. 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to correct Mrs. Sidney Webb (unique 
occasion !) on a matter of fact? In your issue of July 11th 
Mrs. Webb says: “ One distinguished woman publicist in 1878 
had her child taken from her by the order of the court on that 
ground [neo-Malthusian advocacy] alone.” This is not the case. 
In her ** Autobiographical Sketches *’ (Our Corner, June 1885, 
pp. 323-4) Mrs. Besant quotes literatim from Sir George Jessel’s 
judgment the main ground upon which he decided against her. 
The quoted portion (which would fill a column of this journal) 
relates entirely to her atheistic views. Then Mrs. Besant goes 
on to say: “ As to the publication of the Knowlton pamphlet, 
Sir George Jessel decided that that also was a good ground for 
separating mother and child.” Surely this conclusively dis- 
proves Mrs. Webb’s statement that Mrs. Besant’s views on 
Malthusianism were alone the ground of Sir George Jessel’s 
atrocious judgment. 

As an active Malthusian propagandist since 1877 I could 
challenge the whole of Mrs. Webb’s article ; but two columns of 
your space would barely suffice, so I hold my peace. 

GEORGE STANDRING. 


J. R. Mrnes. 


7 & 9 Finsbury Street, E.C. 
THE KING’S CORONER 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—The illuminating article on the above subject by W. A. B. 
draws attention to one more of our many needed reforms. But 
the lines of reform suggested by him, whilst useful so far as they 
go, strike one as much too slight. Twelve years of general 
practice convinced me that the vast majority of inquests do not 
need to be held at all. The simplest way of avoiding the causing 
of pain to the relatives of the deceased, and at the same time 
saving public money, consists in only holding such inquests as 
are needed in the public interest. So long as inquests are fixed 
by those whose financial interests are involved, so long will 
inquests reach their maximum figure. 

As an addendum to W. A. B.’s proposed lines of reform I would 
Suggest that there should be allowed to the relatives the right to 
petition the Home Office for an order for burial in any case where 
the cause of death is not sufficiently doubtful as to need enquiry. 
To obviate possible abuse, counter-petition by those dissatisfied 
might also be allowed.—Yours, etc., 

Water Dunstan, M.B., D.P.H. 

Lewes, July 12th. 


THE UNITED SUFFRAGISTS 
To the Editor of Tuz New StTaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—In your very kind and appreciative editorial note upon 
the “ United Suffragists” in the current issue of Tue New 
STATESMAN you say “ They dislike arson, and do not believe in 
its effectiveness as a political weapon.” Will you grant us the 
courtesy of your columns in order to point out, on behalf of the 
Committee of the United Suffragists, that this definition inad- 
vertently misconstrues our attitude towards the destruction of 
Property ? We do not discuss, criticise, or condemn what other 
Suffragists are doing, because this seems to us a waste of time 
when so much work waits to be done, besides being impertinent and 
disloyal to the movement. Our business is to help to win the 
woman’s vote, and our policy is to turn our guns upon the Govern- 
ment. We venture no opinion as to the “ effectiveness” of the 
work of other societies ; some of our members doubtless think 





destruction of property “ effective,” others doubtless do not. 
We, as a society, are concerned solely with making effective the 
work which we have undertaken. 

We are engaged upon the work that seems to us the most 
appropriate to a Suffrage organisation in which both executive 
and membership are composed of men and women working upon 
absolutely equal terms—that of bringing pressure to bear upon 
the Government through the electorate, but we reserve to our- 
selves the power to employ the methods that appear to us wise 
and effective in order to carry on this campaign, always avoiding 
as far as possible forms of activity in which other organisations 
specialise. The individual views of our members with regard to 
those other activities are no concern of ours, so long as they 
refrain from criticising them and are content to concentrate with 
us upon the campaign we are waging against a Government who, 
by their shameful treatment of the Suffrage question and their 
coercion of Suffragists, have forfeited the respect and support of 
every honourable elector.—Yours, etc., 

BarBaRA AYRTON GOULD 
(Hon. Secretary). 
H. J. GIcLespre 
(Hon. Treasurer). 


ARTISTS AND CRITICS 
To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—In Tue New SraresMan of June 13th last I ventured to 
maintain the thesis that critics who are not also successful artists 
can scarcely possess enough knowledge of art to justify reliance 
upon their verdicts, especially when these are censorious ; but in 
your next issue Mr. J. R. Milnes contends, very pertinently, that 
‘* whilst a knowledge of technique is certainly eminently desirable 
for apt criticism, it constitutes the lesser of the two essentials—the 
greater being, for lack of a better term, the equivalent of an ‘ art 
sense’ or wsthetic in the critic.” That is so, of course ; but my 
contention is precisely that the capable critic must, like the 
capable artist, possess both these essentials, and I supported the 
popular argument that, unless he himself can excel in the art, 


namely, the knowledge of technique. A man of science has 
declared that the “* whole of science lies in technique” ; and, in 
a sense, this applies also to art. For we must not confine the 
word technique merely to the brush-work. In great drama, for 
example, the humblest eulogist may divine mysterious influences 
of technique in every cell and fibre of the tissue—not only in the 
selection of words but also in that of the characters, the incidents, 
the structure, and even, and perhaps principally, of the theme 
itself. The work of art is made by the technique, just as the 
multitudinous and diverse cells of which we are all composed are 
driven into their places by some wonderful biological disciplinary 
power of which we are ignorant, though without it each of us 
would be a monstrous mass of the same substance, but without 
form, fitness or function. What we call genius in art consists, 
therefore, not only of the esthetic sense (which is probably 
common to most men and many animals), but to an additional 
capacity for perfecting and inventing technique in theme, 
structure and expression. The successful “ executive artist ” 
must have, in fact, a much wider range of powers and experiences 
than the critic who cannot also excel in the same line, and is apt 
to be contemptuous of his “ advice.” ‘“ You criticise my 
pudding,” he exclaims. ‘* Then make a better one yourself, and 
let the proof be in the eating.” When Agostino Caracci was 
describing the Laocoén in his academy, Annibale Caracci snatched 
his pencil, drew the figures, and cried scornfully, “ Poets paint 
with words, but painters only with the pencil.” He meant that 
the only way to discuss art is to make it. 

The point is worth emphasis, because one regrets to see in the 
Britain of to-day how much greater attention is given everywhere 
to criticism than to creation. Even in our universities the 
professors of literature and art (and I may perhaps add, of science) 
are too often men who have not themselves excelled in discovery 
in these lines, but have merely written about it in others. Very 
few of our leading poets, painters, novelists and investigators are 
elected to important posts in education or are given opportunities 
to teach the young. The result has been disastrous to the higher 
intellectual life in the country. The centres of learning breed 
little more than minor critics and compilers of text-books, who 
fall like a blight upon every green blade of originality. Although, 
for example, many beautiful wild notes of poetry are now being 
uttered, no one can hear them for the clamour of criticism, and 
the public itself has become absolutely indifferent to the whole 
art.—Yours, etc., Ronatp Ross. 

18, Cavendish Square, W., 

July 138th. 
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Miscellany 


“THAN A CYCLE OF CATHAY”? 


HE high white hall where the drawings and prints 
now hang at the British Museum is a pleasant 
place on a hot London afternoon. It is as cool as 
a swimming bath, and its dark floor, on which footsteps 
-make no sound, gleams like a sheet of water. At the end of 
it, on the right-hand wall, hangs a Chinese picture as soothing 
to the mind as the great quiet room is to the jaded senses. 
It is called The Earthly Paradise. As in many Chinese 
pictures, the objects represented seem to hang in cloudland. 
The cunning disposition of the figures, of the blossoming 
trees (happy the country which has no perspective !) of 
the little island, where two or three ethereal yet courtly 
human beings sit amicably together, seems to ensky a scene 
in which the familiar beauties of earth take on a soft 
enchantment. The gestures of this courteous company are 
those of boon companions, much at ease with each other ; 
but to what diaphanous and delicate feast have friendship 
and the graces led them! What perfect calm and com- 
posure! There they sit in timeless intimacy, participating 
at once in the pleasures of humanity and disembodied souls ; 
enjoying with a kind of condescension the blandness of the 
air, the sweetness of wine, and the drift of blossoms which 
an exquisite lady—or is she goddess ?—shakes down into 
the lake from a bending bough. Conscious they are, no 
doubt, of the passage of hours and the fragility of happiness, 
things which that sprinkling of blossom recalls; yet with 
what inward sweet security, with what acquiescent irony 
do they remember them! Surely they would laugh had 
not laughter been left long ago behind in this region where 
souls are weaned so tenderly from moral concerns. 

The ideal world this picture represents is typically Chinese. 
It is quite unlike that of the Christian, for worship is entirely 
absent: when Fra Angelico painted the communion of 
saints, he painted them in a circle on their knees. And it 
is still more unlike that later Christian heaven of “ adven- 
tures brave and new,” of more splendid activities and more 
triumphant struggles, to which Browning looked forward. 
Neither is it the heaven of the East, a conception of an 
obliterating unity in which all things are lost, nor is it a 
Paradise of Pleasure such as the followers of the Prophet 
anticipate. It is more human than the ideal of the Buddhist, 
more spiritual than the ideal of the Mahomedan. It is the 
ideal of a sociable people, who feel that it is not through the 
passions, not even through the affections, but through a kind 
of detachment—philosophic, xsthetic, religious, I know not 
which to call it—that men come nearest to each other. 
This scene might be the picture of Epicurus’ Garden, if it 
did not suggest so ironic a condescension towards pleasure. 

Travellers returning from China tell us tales not always 
to the credit of that country, but they cannot influence 
those who through its poetry and art have learnt to take 
pleasure in the subtle equipoise of the Chinese mind. The 
typical Chinese mind is the quaint marriage flower of two 
opposing ways of taking the world; of an oriental indiffer- 
ence to which the events and chances of this life are of little 
significance, and a doctrine of conduct of which the most 
marked characteristic is an intense apprehension and 
tradition of the exact importance of details. To understand 
the sentiment of Chinese art and poetry, some knowledge of 
those two great rival and theorctically exclusive systems, 
Confucianism and Taoism, is some help. Confucius is the 
prophet of the social life: of the life of citizenship. He is 
the least mystical of all great sages. His religion is the 
religion of conduct. In the ordering of man’s relation to man, 
and in the observance of a certain dignity and comeliness 


—_—_—— 


in all relations, of a ritual of duty, lay, according to him, the 
secret of the best that life contains. Many wise and humane 
saws are attributed to him: “‘ Do not unto others what you 
would they should not do unto you,” or “ render good for 
good and unto the evil justice.” And it is also recorded of 
him that he would not sit on a mat which was not perfectly 
straight. On the other hand, Taoism,which is the name for 
all the literature which has clustered round the doctrine of 
Tao, or “the way,” is antagonistic to all this teaching. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to define what Tao is. According 
to its founder, Lao-Tzu, “those who know do not tell; 
those who tell do not know,” and the Occidental might 
despair of information had not the other utterances of the 
sage himself and of those who succeeded him shown us clearly 
that the spirit of it is one common to all Eastern quietism. 
The end of Tao is a state of mind, a state of mind which 
is communion with a divine reality: “ by no thoughts, 
by no cogitations Tao may be known. By resting 
in nothing, by according with nothing Tao may be 
approached. By following nothing, by passing nothing 
Tao may be attained.” To the believer in Tao this life is 
really a dream. “Once upon a time I, Chuan Tzu,” wrote 
a famous Taoist, “dreamt I was a butterfly, fluttering 
hither and thither, to all intents and purposes a butterfly, and 
unconscious of my individuality as a man. Suddenly I 
awoke, and there I lay, myself again. Now I do not know 
whether I was then a man dreaming I was a butterfly or 
whether I am now a butterfly dreaming I am a man.” To 
us the philosopher’s perplexity is comic; to the Chinese to 
ask that question, if a joke at all, is one of delicious serious- 
ness. 

Now quietism turns easily in practice into the pursuit of 
pleasure. The same Chuan Tzu was once fishing in a river, 
when the Prince of Chu sent two high officials to ask him to 
take charge of the administration of the Chu State. The 
sage went on fishing without turning his head. At last he 
said, “I have heard that in Chu there is a sacred tortoise 
which has been dead now some 8,000 years, and that the 
Prince keeps this tortoise carefully enclosed in a chest on the 
altar of his ancestral temple. Now would the tortoise 
rather be dead and have its remains venerated or alive and 
wagging its tail in the mud ? ” 

“It would rather be alive,” replied the two officials, 
“and wagging its tail in the mud.” 

“* Begone,” cried Chuan Tzu, “I too will wag my tail in 
the mud.” 

Sixteen years ago, Professor Giles, from whose history of 
Chinese literature this story is taken, published an anthology 
of Chinese poems. In this delightful book there are many 
in praise of the wine-cup, of “ drunk-land,” as the Chinese 
call it. They are not rollicking bumper songs. They 
celebrate the release of the spirits from oppressive sur- 
roundings and reflections, and the detachment of a delicate, 
phantastic intoxication. But what strikes us in these 
Chinese poets, even in their anacreontic and pleasure-hunting 
moods, is an exquisite economy of appreciation. Life may be 
empty, but the beauty of a single flower can fill it. “If home 
has not a garden and an old tree I see not,” says one of their 
sages, “‘ whence the everyday joys of life are to come.” But 
if it has! . . . man’s capacity for happiness is a little cup ; 
there is no need to hold it under a waterfall to brim it. The 
poet who is so common among us, who gathers joys by the 
handful, like a child wading among bluebells in a wood, 
wrenching them from their roots with a kind of covetous 
love and running back, arms full, excited and unsatisfied by 
the glorious too-much-ness of the world (is he not, at such 
moments, the emblem of the Romantic spirit ?)—this kind 
of poet does not draw breath in the lucid atmosphere of 
Cathay. The Chinese have a proverb, taken from the 
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painter’s art: “One touch—and it is Spring.” It might 
have been derived as well from their literature, which 
resembles their art in the economy of its means: to hint 
rather than to state, to evoke rather than to describe. 


Car nous voulons la nuance encore, 
Pas la couleur, rien que la nuance. 


—Verlaine’s words, which became the watchword of Mallarmé 
and his school, might be taken as the definition of the 
principle of Chinese literary tradition. Only, whereas the 
symbolists used that method to express ambiguous and 
tenuous emotions, the themes of Chinese poets are old, 
certain, and familiar. Though the dates of the poems in 
Professor Giles’s anthology range from 550 B.c. to the 
eighteenth century, in choice of subject, in treatment, in 
their subtlety and simplicity, in their ingenious naivety, 
they resemble each other so closely that one might suppose 
them the work of a single poet. The shortness of life, of 
youth, the frailty of pleasure, the wisdom of living in the 
present, the pangs of absence, the joys of retirement, the 
sorrow of parting, the poignancy of happiness remembered, 
and love, love as it is reflected in the still waters of memory— 
these are their ever-recurrent themes. Out of passion and its 
agitations they make no poems. There are no urgent direct 
addresses to mistresses or lovers, no cries of despair, of 
rapturous expectation or jealousy, rather a golden patience, 
which nevertheless has never ceased to yearn. ‘ The poets 
who wrote them seem to have come to an end of experience, 
to have passed long ago through the wonders and tumults of 
existence, to have arrived at last in some mysterious haven 
where they could find repose among memories that were for 
ever living, and among discoveries that were for ever old ” : 
so Mr. Lytton Strachey wrote in an essay on this book. It 
is not a haven of philosophic or religious contemplation : 
human things are still the things which count most. Indeed, 
it is the poignancy of some detail, some trivial circum- 
stance remembered with the intensity of the homesick which 
is the very means by which the poet evokes the mood. 


Sir, from my dear old home you come, 
And all its glories you can name ; 

Oh, tell me, has the winter-plum 
Yet blossomed o’er the window-frame ? 


You ask when I’m coming ; alas, not just yet . . . 

How the rain filled the pools on that night when we met— 
Ah, when shall we ever snuff candles again, 

And recall the glad hours of that evening of rain ? 


We parted at the gorge and cried, “* Good cheer ! ” 

The sun was setting as I closed my door ; 

Methought, the spring will come again next year, 
But he may come no more. 


Itfis in separation, in memory, that the poet of Cathay 
sees in his passions the beauty which moves him most. It is 
the wrinkles in the sand left when the waves retire that 
interest him. Without a certain stillness he would say 
there can be no beauty ; the shadows of things are more 
consonant with contemplation than things themselves; to 
Suggest everything you must approach your subject 
indirectly and keep it at a distance : 


A Wuire NIGcar. 


The incense-stick is burnt to ash, 
the water-clock is stilled, 
The midnight breeze blows sharply by, 
and all around is chilled. 
Yet I am kept from slumber 
. by the beauty of the spring : 
Sweet shapes of flowers across the blind 
the quivering moonbeams fling ! 


And what quaint surprises of laughter one meets in this 
anthology ! 


I wander north, I wander south, 

I rest me where I please. . . . 
See how the river-banks are nipped 

beneath the autumn breeze ! 
Yet what care I if autumn blasts 

the river banks lay bare ? 
The loss of hue to river banks 

is the river-banks’ affair. 

The Chinese like their novels long and their poems short, 
and in this preference surely many of us agree with them. 
One of the commonest forms is “ the stop-short,” to which 
several of the poems already quoted belong, and of which 
a Chinese critic has said that its point is that “ though the 
words stop, the sense goes on.” It can be used for the 
purposes of pure poetry, as in the first quotation to follow, 
in which loneliness is so perfectly expressed, or in the service 
of wit or of that poetry which lies between the two. 


The evening sun slants o'er the village street ; 
My griefs, alas ! in solitude are borne ; 

Along the road no wayfarers I meet— 
Naught but the autumn breeze across the corn. 


Upon this tall pagoda’s peak 
My hands can nigh the stars enclose ; 
I dare not raise my voice to speak . . . 
For fear of startling God’s repose. 


The birds have all flown to their roost in the tree, 
The last cloud has just floated lazily by ; 

But we never tire of each other, not we, 
As we sit there together—the mountain and I. 


An AGNOSTIC. 
You ask me why I greet the priest, 
But not his God. . . . 
The God sits mute, the man at least 
Returns my nod. 


I, too, would like to finish this criticism with a word which 
would leave an echo in the mind: The Chinese poet is at 
once very human and very detached . . . the artist, like 
the lover, must worship Heaven and Earth together. 

Desmonp MacCarTay. 


DARK GRIEF 


HY in my heart, O Grief, 
\ ," Dost thou in beauty bide ? 
Dead is all well-content, 


And buried deep my pride, 
Cold are their stones, beloved, 
To hand and side. 


The shadows of even are gone, 
Shut are the day’s clear flowers, 
Now have her birds left mute 
Their singing-bowers, 

Lone shall we be, we twain, 

In the night hours. 


Thou with thy cheek on mine, 
And dark hair loosed, shalt see 
Take the far stars for fruit 
The cypress tree. 

And in the yew’s black 

Shall the moon be. 


We will tell no old tales, 
Nor heed if in wandering air 
Die a lost song of love 

Or the once fair ; 

Still as well water be 

The thoughts we share. 
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And, while the ghosts keep 
Tryst from chill sepulchres, 
Dreamless our gaze shall sleep, 
And sealed our ears ; 

Heart unto heart will speak 
Without tears. 


O, thy veiled, lovely face— 
Joy’s strange disguise— 

Shall be the last to fade 
From these rapt eyes ; 

Ere the first dart of daybreak 


Pierce the skies. 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 


THE STRENUOUS MOLE 


E read in the books of the astounding strength 

\ \ and energy of this creature that “ swims in 

the earth,” as they say, just as a diving auk, 
guillemot or puflin does in the water. The energy of a 
squirrel that runs up a very tall tree trunk, darts along 
a far-reaching horizontal branch, flings himself from the 
end of it to the branch of another tree, and is a hundred 
feet high and a hundred yards away before you can 
finish speaking a sentence of twenty words, is nothing 
to compare with the feats of the mole underground. 
But being out of sight he is out of mind, and therefore 
not properly appreciated. He is also a small beast—no 
bigger than a lady’s gloved hand—consequently his 
strength, like that of the beetle, does not matter to us. 
It would matter a great deal if moles grew to the size of 
cows and bulls. In or under London they would 
excavate numberless tunnels which would serve as sub- 
ways for the foot passengers, and for the tubular rail- 
ways. This would be an advantage, but as a set off 
they would, in throwing up their hills, cause a con- 
siderable amount of damage. A mole of that size would 
easily overturn the Royal Exchange, and even West- 
minster Palace would be tumbled down, burying our 
congregated law-makers in its ruins. 

The life of the mole is an amazingly strenuous one : 
his appetite surpasses that of any other creature of land 
or sea, and he does not “ eat to burstness ”’ only because 
his digestion is just as powerful and rapid in its action 
as his digging muscles. He feeds like a Gargantua, 
and having dug out and devoured his dinner he digs 
again to where a spring exists and refreshes himself with 
copious draughts of cold water. 

The west country field labourer who gets through his 
two or three gallons of cider at a sitting is a poor drinker 
in comparison. After digging and eating and drinking 
he goes to sleep, and so soundly does he sleep that you 
could not wake him by beating drums and firing guns off 
over his head. Out of this condition he comes very 
suddenly, like a giant refreshed, and goes furiously to 
work again at his digging. 

If by chance you catch a mole above ground and 
seize him with your hand you find him a difficult 
creature to hold. The prickly hedgehog and slippery 
snake or eel are more easy to manage. You are puzzled 
at finding that you cannot keep your grip on him, and if 
you are a novice he will probably slip back through his 





skin until his head is in your hand, and then, when half 
a dozen of his needle-like teeth are deep in your flesh, 
you will be glad to drop him. om 

He is not, when captured, a submissive creature,’ nor 
has he a friendly or social disposition ; in the rutting 
season the males have the most savage battles; the 
floors and walls of the tunnels are washed with blood, 
and he that falls is worried to death, and his corpse 
devoured by the victor. 

But the mole is seldom seen out of doors, so to speak, 
taking his walks abroad; when he is striking out in 
shallow runs in hot pursuit of earthworms and throwing 
up little hills at short intervals you can often see him 
when he comes to the surface ; he just shows you his 
back for a few moments ; then, having pushed up the 
loose soil, sinks below again. Now it once happened 
that a mole showing himself, or his back, to me in this 
way taught me something about the creature which I 
did not know, not having found it in the books. It was 
on a bright March morning, and I was seated on a 
stump in a beech wood near the village of Ockley, in 
Surrey. The ground all about me was covered with a 
deep carpet of dead leaves, glowing gold and red and 
russet in the sunlight, when presently, attracted by a 
rustling among the leaves, I saw that they were being 
thrust up by some creature under them. It was not the 
small animal I was listening and watching for just 
then—the shrew, who also comes out to sun himself— 
but a mole throwing up a hill at that spot within a yard 
of my foot. By-and-by his velvety-black back became 
visible, and made in its setting of red and yellow leaves 
a prettily-coloured picture. Presently he disappeared, 
then quickly rose again with more earth ; but the leaves 
evidently annoyed him, and to rid himself of them he 
suddenly began agitating his body in an astonishing 
way, for while the movement lasted he looked like a 
black ball spinning round so rapidly as to give it the 
misty appearance of a revolving wheel or the wings of 
a hovering hawk-moth. This swift motion on his part 
set the leaves flying, and mole and dust and dancing 
leaves together formed a little whirlwind, or mzlstrom. 
When it was over the leaves settled again on the mound, 
and twice again the extraordinary performance was 
repeated, and the little animal being then almost above 
the ground I foolishly put out my hand to pick him up, 
and before I could properly grasp him he was gone. 

The spinning or revolving motion was, of course, an 
illusion of the sight produced by the exceedingly/rapid 
motions of the skin while the animal was stationary, 
and these deluding motions were effected by means of 
what the anatomists call the “‘ twitching muscle,” which 
is possessed in some degree by most, if not by all, mam- 
malians. We see it every day in our domestic animals, 
especially in the dog when he shakes himself after a 
swim ; and if he has shaggy hair and it is full of water 
he throws it off so violently that it fills the air with a 
dense spray for several feet around him. He could not 
do this by merely shaking or rocking his whole body 
from side to side; he does rock his body too, but at the 
same time he gives the rapid vibratory motion to the 
whole skin which discharges the wet. So it is with the 
horse when he shakes off the wet or the dust after 
rolling. 
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But in the horse the twitching power does not extend, 
or is not uniformly powerful, over the whole surface ; 
it is;feeble on the hind quarters, and we can only suppose 
that in the horse, and other large mammalians, the chief 
use of the twitching act is to shake off dust, flies, and 
other tormenting insects, and that the growth of the 
hairy tail in the horse, used to switch insects off, has 
made the twitching power less useful on this portion of 
the body. In other words, when this highly-specialised 
tail had fully taken this office or function on itself it 
caused the decay of the twitching muscle through disuse. 

-In‘man we can imagine the loss of the twitching power 
has had a two-fold cause: first, the hands, which, like 
the beak in birds, can reach to pretty well any part of 
the body ; and, secondly, the custom of wearing clothes 
which protect the skin and make twitching unnecessary. 

The twitching power survives only in the face, and is 
almost confined to the forehead ; but even there it is, 
with its slow up-and-down motion, a poor faculty com- 
pared with the rapid shaking or trembling motion other 
mammals are capable of, which they are able to confine 
to the exact spot on which an insect has alighted. Ina 
few persons the power extends over the scalp, and I 
have heard of a man who could cause his hat to fall off, 
not with shaking his head, but simply by working the 
muscles of his forehead and scalp. Altogether, we may 
say that the faculty is weakest in man—that he is at 
one end of the pole, and the mole is at the other. The 
mole exists in the earth, moving in and covered with 
the dust he creates in digging, and he no doubt frees 
himself from it by means of his twitching muscle a 
thousand times a day. W. H. Hupson. 


Art 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


(Seconp NorIce.) 


EVERAL things have happened since I wrote about 
S the Spring Exhibition of this institution which 
compel me not to modify the opinions expressed in 
my previous article. One is the purchase by the Trustees 
of the Chantrey Fund of Mr. Cadogan Cowper’s picture of 
Luerezia Borgia. Another is the extraordinarily in- 
teresting “ retrospective ” exhibition of a hundred canvases 
by Mr. John Lavery, who is still only an associate, and not 
a full member of the Royal Body ; and a third, a visit I paid 
the other day to the Royal Scottish Academy’s Exhibition 
at Edinburgh. A fourth is the appearance of a book by 
Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A. 

Mr. Cadogan Cowper is, unless I am mistaken, already 
represented in the Chantrey collection ; but even if he were 
not, it is hardly fair to him that he should be immortalised 
by such a production as this Lucrezia. That one more cheap 
and showy composition should be added to the collection 
instead of something that would tend to leaven the whole 
lump is less deplorable than the effect likely to be pro- 
duced by the purchase of a picture of this sort on the muni- 
cipal galleries in the provinces. How can the adviser of a 
provincial corporation stand out against an example like 
this, of what the Royal Academy, the official authority on 
excellence, considers is worthy to be honoured above any- 
thing else? What chance has he of being allowed to fill 
the gallery, at the ratepayers’ expense, with anything but 
pretentious trash? With regard to Mr. Lavery, who is 
represented in some twenty Continental galleries, a visit to 





the Grosvenor Gallery ought to convince anybody that, 
though he is not what is generally called a great painter, he 
has certainly achieved more than any but a very few British 
painters have ever achieved. If he is not himself a Whistler 
or a Sargent, he has at least succeeded in assimilating a 
good deal of their excellences with a very strong and a very 
honest talent of his own ; and if he has had to concede a good 
many favours to beauty and fashion, bave not Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, or certainly Hoppner and Lawrence, 
conceded as much before him? And yet he is passed over 
for the honour of being styled R.A. 

At the Edinburgh Exhibition, which, as regards pictures, 
is confined to only about five hundred oil paintings, and a 
small roomful of drawings, the sculpture is, this year, a 
special feature, being nearly all the work of living Belgian 
artists. This alone makes it worth a visit, even though it 
forces one to realise how very like a suburban cemetery is 
the sculpture gallery at Burlington House. The mass 
of British sculpture as there exhibited compels the con- 
clusion that British sculptors will have to be born again 
before they can attain anything passable in their art. 
Never mind if they have to die first ; si monumentum, etc. ; 
the point is that they must be born again. There is no other 
way to put it. Everything except sculpture has moved on 
since the dark ages of the industrial development. Railways 
have been electrified, politics melo-dramatised, beef tea has 
been made palatable, crinolines have given place to draperies, 
religion has been humanised, and compulsory Greek been 
partly abolished : sculpture alone looks back, and is turned 
into a pillar of Eno’s Fruit Salt. 

Among the five hundred pictures at Edinburgh there is 
undoubtedly a percentage that is of the academical type, 
but on the whole the exhibition is much more edifying and 
much more agreeable than the annual outburst in Piccadilly. 
Not a few of the best pictures are contributed by the 
Sassenach, though it is hardly necessary to add that these 
have not been exhibited at Burlington House. Most con- 
spicuous are Mr. Glyn Philpot’s Sculptor and Model and 
Mr. Philip Connard’s Helen and Jane. Another of the most 
remarkable, though less conspicuous, items is a Nature 
Morte, by M. Zakarian. This is a truly beautiful piece of 
painting, and reminds one of some of Chardin’s still life 
subjects. Only in this case the principal object is a bronze 
bust of Voltaire, set on a painter’s stool, with a few brushes, 
pieces of coloured chalk, etc., and the effect is wonderful in 
its simplicity and seriousness. For a study or dining-room 
picture I can imagine nothing more fascinating. One feels 
that one would hardly be able to do without it if it were once 
hung in one of one’s living rooms. 

Mr. Leslie’s book, which purports to give some account of 
the inner life of the Royal Academy, is in reality little but 
a very thin stream of exceedingly small beer. If he did not 
adopt so superior a tone to the poor newspaper writers who 
presumed in their ignorance and malice to criticise the great 
institution, one might try to say something a little kinder ; 
but when he talks of the Royal Commission on the Chantrey 
Fund as he does, when the whole proceedings can be pur- 
chased for eighteen pence by anybody who wishes to know 
the real facts of the case, it is really very difficult to make 
any allowances for him. The most interesting thing in the 
whole volume is an account of how he was mistaken by the 
late Lord Dufferin for the King of the Belgians, a piece of 
information which, when coupled with the disclosure that 
he was always told off to sit next a bishop at the Academy 
banquets, becomes positively thrilling. After this we need 
not be surprised to learn that Mr. Leslie was of the opinion 
that Mr. Gladstone’s speech “ lacked the light sparkle that 
one expects at an Academy dinner.” 


RANDALL DAVIEs. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
5 good intentions of devoted friends have often 


done people disservice. The most reecnt victim is 

the late Stanley Houghton. Houghton died last year 
at 32, soon after writing one very successful play, Hindle 
Wakes. The qualities of this play are well known: it is 
full of first-hand observation, admirably constructed, 
entertaining, moving, and suggestive. It has been played 
all over the world and is likely to be for some time a stock 
item in the programmes of the repertory theatres here and 
in America. After this great success several inferior plays 
by Houghton were produced. He then died in Paris, at a 
time when he had settled down, as he hoped, to do work 
better than anything he had previously achieved. His 
friends liked him and believed in him; and one can quite 
understand the feelings which made them wish to give the 
world some memorial of one whom they regarded as a genius 
cut off in his prime. Unhappily they have chosen to do it 
in a way which is more likely to damage than to establish 


his reputation. 
* * * 


There has just been issued through Messrs. Constable a 
three-volume collection of his “‘ Works” at 25s. net. In 
physical form it is one of the most imposing editions of recent 
years. Beautifully printed on fine paper, soberly and 
strongly bound, these three volumes, seen across a room, 
might be taken for an édition de luxe of Coleridge or Sir 
Thomas Browne. Provided the contents were uniformly 
good, there would be nothing to object to in that; but in 
this case the mass of the material printed is so second-rate 
that one cannot help thinking all the time that the sump- 
tuous “ get-up ” has been wasted on it, and that one might 
as well bind in vellum a collection of Mr. Algernon Ashton’s 
letters as reissue in so elaborate a style the minor effusions 
of a young man who, had he been alive, would (one imagines 
and hopes) never have thought of attempting to give them 


permanence. 
* * * 


The volume begins with an introductory memoir, about 
three times longer than the facts embodied in it would 
justify. Houghton’s school performances and his sensa- 
tions about entering the cotton trade may be worth men- 
tioning, and even his election to the Savage Club (of which 
he found the “ lack of pomp congenial ’’) and to “ that very 
select band the Dramatists’ Club.” But what on earth made 
Mr. Harold Brighouse think the letter to the Manchester 
Guardian on the subject of a drink licence for the Gaiety 
Theatre worth including, and, above all, such passages as 
this ?— 


Probably Houghton had no great affection for athletics, but he had 
a strong belief in the value of exercise. At school he played cricket, 
dropping it later for lawn-tennis, at which he played a strong left- 
handed game with various clubs in the Whalley Range district of 
Manchester. Hockey, however, was the game which he played with 
most skill (again left-handedly) and keenness through the season, 
often, in addition to his club matches, joining a team from the Gaiety 
Theatre in mid-week contests, and playing in London with the Becken- 
ham Club. Football he never played, and he failed to shine at golf, 
though twice, with some years’ interval, he tried to reach a respectable 
handicap. Perhaps at his favourite games enthusiasm outran discre- 
tion. It is said that two sets of tennis left him exhausted, and a hard 
game of hockey was sometimes followed by collapse. He was a good 
walker ; and perhaps had Mr. Anthony Ellis, who in an appreciation 
in the English Review referred to him as “ parading certain pleasant 
signs of dandyism,” seen Houghton tramping the Yorkshire moors 
attired in a Norfolk jacket, a battered deerstalker, hockey “* shorts ” 
and nailed boots, he would have shrunk from generalising in a phrase 
which nowadays suggests a euphemism for a “ nut” ; and, though even 


a professional “nut” may be supposed to have his “ off” hours, 
Houghton dressed, in fact, with self-respect, neatly, without fastidious- 
ness, and certainly without exaggeration. 


This absurd passage is perhaps outdone by the subsequent 
remark : 

He played bridge well. But, in general, he was reserved to the 
point of secretion. 
This suggests two questions to Mr. Brighouse : (1) What is the 
opposition between these two sentences? (2) What is the 
abstract noun related to “ secretive ” ? 


* * * 


The works of Houghton reprinted consist of six long plays, 
six short ones, a fragment of a novel, and some essays, 
sketches, and dramatic criticisms. Most of the plays are 
immature ; some are frank imitations, full of cheap effects 
and obvious wit. Anyone who was “ studying ” Houghton 
might conceivably trace in them the development of his 
command over the stage, but he was not a big enough man 
—at least he had not proved big enough by the date of his 
death—to make this worth doing. The minor plays only 
serve to submerge the better ones; and the commonplace 
dramatic criticisms and essays complete the work. These 
are merely ephemeral journalism. They are, of course, 
quite good journalism, as even the worst articles in the 
Manchester Guardian always are. But they have no dis- 
tinction, and I find it hard to believe that Houghton him- 
self would have thought them worth reprinting. With the 
most generous of aims, those responsible for this edition have 
succeeded in conveying the impression that Houghton was 
no more than a skilful, topical, and not very profound writer 
who had in him the makings of a popular social-comedy 
playwright of the familiar type. The publication of a small 
and. judicious selection of his later work would have been 
far better policy. 


* * * 


An American to whom I was talking this week tells me 
that the greatest literary success of the past season in the 
States was Mr. Galsworthy’s The Dark Flower. Mr. Tagore’s 
works are still selling strongly in America. The award of 
the Nobel Prize to him stimulated his sales and his books 
stand in stacks in the great stores; as, indeed, they do in 
the bookshops of Continental Europe also. The Strindberg 
boom has died down. In America, as in England, it was 
largely a newspaper boom ; the public never really took to 
Strindberg. Personally, I cannot for the life of me see 
why they should. Had not one British publisher made an 
initial hit with the most readable of his books I do not 
believe that most of our publishers would have looked at 


him. 
* a os 


People have frequently remarked on the curious nature 
of the British news which reaches American journals. One 
of the most startling pieces of information I have ever seen 
is contained in an article on “‘ The Militant Suffragettes ” in 
Life and Labour, an otherwise excellent little paper published 
by the Women’s Trade Union League of America. After 
referring to the “ pogrom ” before Buckingham Palace, the 
writer goes on to say : 

The Government next sought to wipe out the Militants by seizing their 
books and threatening to prosecute the subscribers to the funds ; but 
lo, among the names, were many high in Liberal officialdom and even 
several royalties, Queen Mary having offered an honorarium of £5,000, 
for a pledge of immunity, and the Prince of Wales also having 
contributed, reportedly as a genuine suffragette. 


** Honorarium ” is a good word. 
SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


World’s End. By Ame.ie Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy). 
Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 


§ylvia Saxon. By ELLen Me.icent CosBpen (Miles Amber). 
Unwin. 6s. 

Crab Apples: Hungarian Society Sketches. By Oca 
Darpay. Max Goschen. 5s. net. 


I do not like (who does ?) “ problem novels”; but I do 
like (who doesn’t ?) novels that contain a problem. World’s 
End is full of character and incident, it is exciting, stimu- 
lating—and it contains a problem. If I remember right, an 
evening paper filled its correspondence columns recently 
with discussions of the question, “Should Husbands 
Forgive?” In the abstract it is a dull enough question, 
if not a meaningless, and it can be treated in an air of terrible 
abstraction by middle-aged bachelors who write to the 
papers to say that they have thought about it a good deal 
and they really don’t know. But such questions can be 
kindled to a flaming interest if the people concerned are real 
people, vital, sympathetic—if one can be made to care about 
what happens to them. “Should Husbands Forgive ?” 
Everybody should forgive everything, of course, even unto 
seventy times seven; but I wonder how many people who 
took part in that discussion thought out carefully what 
forgiveness in this sexual connection can be made to mean— 
what physical reactions as well as what spiritual endeavours 
have to be taken into account ? 

World's End doesn’t exactly ask whether husbands should 
forgive, because Owen Randolph had known and forgiven 
before he ever became a husband at all. It is easy to 
describe him in terms which make him sound like the 
conventional hero of fiction—big, handsome, wealthy, 
athletic, philanthropic, sympathetic, tender—but he is no 
mere convention. He lives and breathes—and he married 
his nephew’s discarded mistress. ‘* Mistress,” at any rate, 
is the term that a censorious world would not have hesitated 
to apply, though Phoebe’s fall was the mere childish yielding 
to a wild and sudden and romantic and uncomprehended 
passion, in a “ moon-enchanted garden,” in a pitiable hour. 
Her betrayer’s intention, to do him justice, had stopped 
short of betrayal. He was one of those young men in whom 
the modern novelist asks us to believe rather more often than 
real life embarrasses us with any such request: he was an 
exquisitely selfish, exquisitely self-conscious artist, tasting 
and appraising and analysing sensation with a cold com- 
pleteness of brutality. Thus, that very night 


A delicate exultation filled him. This was a rare adventure, suited 
to the subtle, semi-sensuous, semi-spiritual humour of an artist in 
the twentieth century. He thought, with a smile, of the uncomplex 
childishness of the Greek imagination which had pictured wood- 
nymphs as pursued by satyrs, fauns, and gods of fleshly form des- 
cending in gold chariots from a marble heaven. Not even an inkling 
had those worthies of the possibilities of exquisite mental voluptuous- 
ness. . . . But Phoebe’s thoughts were only the thoughts of countless 
other maidens who had walked with their lovers through the still 
heart of a moonlit night. 


F rom the mental to the physical voluptuary is a step which 
Richard was too weak not to take: but marriage he would 
not contemplate. He ran away from consequences: he 
went to China to study Chinese music. And meanwhile his 
uncle fell in love with Phoebe and married her in time to 


pretend to the outside world that his nephew’s child was his ' 


own. He had his physical revulsions, his mental doubts ; 
but the simplicity and purity of his spirit guided his course. 
And here is the problem. All the time that we are taken, 
powerfully and skilfully, through Phoebe’s regrets and fears 
and torments, we ask ourselves—why in the world didn’t the 





man tell her he knew and put her mind as much at rest as 
possible ? He wanted her to tell him. 

From the beginning he had kept silence for two reasons: first, 
that Phoebe might not think compassion alone had prompted him to 
offer her marriage ; second (and this was by far the most vital factor 
in his course towards her), that she might develop from within, of her 
own volition, into the fineness and strength of character that he knew 
to be latent in her. 


Has one any right to put or leave that strain upon a fellow 
human being who loves one and is dependent upon one ? 
It is not for a novelist to give a theoretical solution: the 
practical (not to say melodramatic) way in which the 
problem solves itself I will not reveal. I do not use “ melo- 
dramatic” as a term of reproach. Is there not plenty of 
melodrama in life ? Nor must I give the impression that the 
plot is a commonplace one. Its elements, I know, sound not 
unfamiliar, but it is so full of observation and nature, so 
strongly felt and widely diversified, that no part of it strikes 
one as hackneyed. The American characters are more 
satisfactory than the English. Richard I don’t feel sure 
about, but his sombre, jealous mother is altogether con- 
vincing, and so—to turn to minor characters—are the 
coloured folk in the Virginian home. But Victor Hadring- 
ham, the “ infant darling of the Cabinet”? I think not. 
And Giles, the English nurse? Scarcely. And as for the 
Etonian—I should be surprised to hear one of the ex- 
pressions he uses used in mixed company by a dowager 
countess or a rural dean, but I should be much more sur- 
prised to hear it from an Etonian of eighteen years of age. 

The literary method of Sylvia Saxon makes me think of 
water dropping slowly, intermittently, on a stone. Every 
now and then the ear is disappointed : the requisite connec- 
tion is missed, And the points of the narrative are let fall 
just so coldly and impersonally. No other method, perhaps, 
would be possible in dealing with the altogether horrible 
people who fill most of the book. To be anything but aloof 
would be to hate them, and to hate them would be to blur 
the clear impression of their horribleness. Sylvia, whose 
father died when she was two years old (he didn’t amount to 
much, anyway, all the money being her mother’s) was, 
nevertheless, brought up according to two of his precepts— 
“ Let Sylvia have a young companion and give her a German 
governess.” The young companion, Anne—almost the only 
character in the book whom one could love or imagine 
anyone else loving—was practically bought from a poor 
family to be subservient to Sylvia (who was not to be 
thwarted in anything, for her mother held that this was a 
bad world and that having brought a child into it the least 
one could do was to indulge her in every opportunity of 
happiness: the result was, of course, not happy). The 
whole set to which we are introduced is without ideal and 
without soul—a sect of self-made and newly made rich 
families, with no standards but riches. 

Occasionally Sylvia held herself aloof from games and dances ; 
she looked on, refusing to share in them by a shake of her head or by 
silently moving away. 

**Mamma, are we richer than all of these?” she asked, looking 


round at the crowd of children. 
“ Richer than any one of them, love ; not richer than all of them 


together.” 

“ Are they ashamed, mamma ?” 

** No, not ashamed, love ; they are very rich, too.” 

The cold, colossal selfishness of the “ heroine ” broke down, 
naturally enough, in one particular. She fell in love with 
Jasper Marriott, a coarse, handsome brute of a fellow, and 
prostrated herself before him until he too obviously and 
consistently spoilt their home life by his drinking habits. 
Jasper’s father, by the way, the enormously rich local 
Liberal magnate, is allowed some human—even some 
humane—charactcristics. His affections were divided 
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between Jasper and the Liberal Party. He entertained 
Cabinet Ministers when they came down to make speeches. 
The one speech which is outlined for us is almost the most 
merciless thing in a merciless book. Lessingham, the 
brilliant, successful young politician, with all his culture and 
charm in sharp contrast to the moneyed boors who are 
shown surrounding him, yet scarcely benefits by the con- 
trast. We are told of “the fundamental brutality of his 
nature.” “ His passion for Sylvia was for her person ; her 
individuality, the individuality of any woman, would 
always escape him.” Turning from Jasper, she was prepared 
to come to Lessingham, and he desired her; but he was not 
by way of spoiling his career. All he contemplated was a 
secret amour, and she, fighting for the greater prize, found 
herself beating in vain against a selfishness even harder than 
her own. And poor little Anne, with whose affections 
Lessingham had, as the phrase goes, trifled ? And the odd, 
half-incredible German governess ? For them, tragic death 
—less tragic than Sylvia’s life. 

The book leaves one depressed, but it is a good book, 
careful and thoughtful and powerful. The Liberal speech 
is intended, I imagine, as a Liberal education. It does more 
to strip the pretences from party politics than could be done 
in a whole volume of propaganda. 

Mr. Max Goschen is an enterprising publisher, and Crab 
Apples is not exactly an ordinary sort of book. The nearest 
thing to it I can think of is Schnitzler’s Anatol. The sketches 
which compose it vary in tone if not in merit, but un- 
doubtedly the title is justified on the whole. Take this, 
from the first dialogue of all : 

When my late husband married me I was a foolish schoolgirl. I was 
enthusiastic about him because he was a hero. He wore on his watch- 
guard the tooth of a shark caught from his yacht on his journey round 
the world ; and he was the first to plunge a big knife into the beast, 
which was lashing horribly with its tail. He also had a fine tiger- 
skin, and had shot the tiger himself in the jungle. Then there was a 
gold cigarette-case, the gift of a friend whose life he had saved, at the 
risk of his own, at a fire. . . . Well, before long there was nothing 
left of my hero except the shark’s tooth, the tiger-skin, and the cigarette- 
case. 

Did I hear you say “Ibsen”? All right, but don’t 
exaggerate. In A Strange Sentiment (the crab-apple with 
the most biting flavour) one of the interlocutors discourses 
to the other of the various ways of appealing to various 
kinds of women, and here and elsewhere the easy cynicism is 
well maintained. The comparison with Anatol is doubtless 
unfair, for what would not suffer if compared to that? But 
in many of these sketches there is real dramatic poignancy 
of incident and keen understanding of character. 

GERALD GOULD. 


HUBERT BLAND’S ESSAYS 


Essays. By Husert Bianp (“‘ Hubert” of the Sunday 
Chronicle). Chosen by E. Nessir Bianp. With an 
Introduction by Cectt CuesTerTon. Max Goschen. 
5s. net. 

There exists in the public mind, at any rate in the literary 
mind, a belief in the antithesis between journalism and litera- 
ture. Hubert Bland was a great journalist because he never 
for a moment admitted in his practice the validity of that 
antithesis. In the first collection of essays which he pub- 
lished he wrote: “ Honour demands—though, alas! public 
and editors do not—that we should all of us always write as 
well as we can in the circumstances of the moment.” He 
fulfilled the demand, incidentally of public and editors, but 
primarily of honour. He “ wrote as well as he could.” He 
was no more a “ mere” journalist than Steele or Addison, 
for it did not occur to him, any more than to them, that 
there was any “ mereness”” about journalism at all. The 


consequence is that these Essays are not a collection of 
articles, but that rare thing, a book. It is true that the 
collecting—that is, the selecting—has been done to perfee- 
tion; but almost any selection from his Sunday Chronicle 
articles would have proved the same point. Week after 
weck, for year after year, he wrote the first two columns of 
that paper, as everybody knows ; and, as everybody knows, 
he always wrote them well. 

The essential idea of democracy owes much to the example 
of Hubert Bland. He proved, not by argument but by 
irrefutable demonstration, that the great mass of working 
people can understand, can follow discussion of economic 
and philosophic questions just as well as their “ superiors ” 
—if not better. His public was democratic and his appeal 
to it was democratic. Even when he dogmatised (which he 
rarely did without the disarming admission that he was 
doing it intentionally) he never lectured. He never talked 
down. He saw the essentials of subtle and intricate 
problems with an extraordinary clarity, and, as a conse- 
quence, he was able to discuss them with lucidity and ease, 
Even where one most vehemently disagreed, one felt that 
one was being tackled, challenged, faced. The humblest 
felt it just as the most self-consciously cultured could not 
help feeling it. This frank and successful opening-up of the 
whole field of human speculation for general consideration 
was important in many ways, but most important as an 
object-lesson in the possibility and desirability of democratic 
government. 

“The whole field of human speculation ” is a bold phrase, 
but let anyone read these essays and then question its 
appropriateness if he feels inclined. The difficulty is to 
quote, so multifarious are the subjects handled, so concise 
the exposition of them. Of the literary essays, the best is 
that on The Decadence of Rudyard Kipling. Some 
“reformers,” because Kipling is a reactionary, deny that he 
is a man of genius ; some reactionaries, for the same reason, 
deny the decadence of that genius; but “ Hubert” was 
just, both in his appreciation of the height and in his con- 
demnation of the fall. 

What would seem to have happened is that the love for the spiritual 
and moral forces of life has waned and the rather brutal admiration of 
material power and success has waxed until material power and 
success have become idols on whose false altars all the fine ideals— 
the ideals of sympathy, of kindness, of charity, of sacrifice—are to 
be ruthlessly immolated. If our country is to be great, according 
to this later gospel of Kipling’s, all she needs is to be strong. . - - 
The condition of the masses of her sons and daughters, of the workers 
in her factories and her mines and the toilers in her fields—these 
people, these people who are England, never come for a moment into 
Mr. Kipling’s purview. 

It is this unaffected hatred of social wrongs which is the 
most stimulating quality of the Essays asa whole. They are 
not all on the same level, nor are they intended to be ; some 
toy with cynicism, aiming at and achieving little more than 
wit (but how few people can be witty when they choose !); 
others burn with an aspiration which is none the less pas- 
sionate because the passion is always held well in hand and 
its expression is frequently ironic. ‘‘ Hubert’s” scorn for 
the sweater, the tricky legislator, the hypocrite, was not 
that of the sentimentalist, but of the fighter. Take The 
Tragedy of the Village, with its story of the Enclosures Acts— 
“* a hideous, an unimaginable wrong.” 

When we come to the adjustment of the land question, it is fitting 
that we should remember this wrong, not in anger or revenge, but in 
justice. 


Take the biting analysis of The Soul of a Gentleman, the 
gentleman who said : 


‘** What should we do without religion? We should have to pay up 
for a lot more of those chaps, anyway,” and he pointed to a dozen 
policemen who were marching in file along the opposite pavement. 
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Take the satiric exposure of the pretence that women are 
excluded from public life because the excluders hold them in 
such high honour; take the plea for the endowment of 
motherhood—or the denunciation of England’s failure to 
feel with the Russian Revolution—or the withering onslaught 
in The “ Softness” of the Workers on an individual who had 
been ill-advised enough to advocate the flogging of children. 
The exposition of Hegel’s Theory of the State is a very 
brilliant intellectual achievement, but it is impossible to 
quote the gist of it, because the gist is the whole essay ; 
that was Hubert Bland’s way of writing. His style was 
always swift and sure, clear and exact. Let us choose for a 
final quotation the concluding sentences of The Faith I 


Hold: 


The limitations of my Socialist credo will, I fancy, bring me into 
Mr. Hobson’s category of economic as contrasted with ethical Socialism. 
In point of fact, neither of these categories is of itself adequate. Both 
are conventional only, and there is no sharply limned and exclusive 
frontier to either of them. The impulse to change the economic 
conditions is itself a moral impulse. If I appear unduly and unneces- 
sarily to have narrowed the issues it is because I am convinced that 
concentration makes for strength and diffusion for weakness ; because 
I deprecate the strategy that would spread the Socialist attack over too 
wide a front. Iam as fully convinced as ever Mrs. Webb, Mr. Campbell, 
or Dr. Coit can be that economic improvement of itself is no certain 
prophylactic against moral decay, and that if the material changes be 
not the outward and visible signs of an inward and spiritual grace ; if 
a finer social adjustment be not due to and accompanied by a finer will 
consciously working towards finer spiritual ends ; then once more in 
humanity's long history the realisation will be as bitter as the hope was 


bright. 

The Introduction to this volume is by Mr. Cecil Chesterton. 
After the last essay comes a brief afterword by Mrs. E. 
Nesbit Bland, and from that we cannot but take this sentence: 
“He had, in the highest degree, the quality of intellectual 
honesty.” 


PAUL VERLAINE 


Paul Verlaine. By Sreran Zweic. Translated by O. 
Taeis. Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net. 


Herr Stefan Zweig’s essay on Verlaine has been elegantly 
translated. Such a piece of work as this requires cautious 
and elaborate care in the translator, for it belongs to the 
most ambitious kind of criticism : that kind which attempts 
to reawaken the emotions roused by the poetry it discusses, 
and to record reficctions on those emotions in such a way 
that an after-shine of glory from the work of art itself shall 
lie upon them. The critic, to do this, must use metaphors 
which a reader in search of clear definitions may resent as 
vague. He must hazard his judgment among imaginative 
intuitions, and his work must remain to a large extent at 
the mercy of a reader who does not approach it with much 
the same consenting readiness to be moved that he would a 
book of poems. But even if this essay falls into the hands 
of one with a predilection for eighteenth-century criticism, 
with its preference for statement over suggestion, and for 
critical analysis which ignores fine shades but never 
strains common sense, he will find beneath Herr Zweig’s 
metaphors and emotions a very sound piece of spiritual 
biography. 

It may be as well to recall first the facts of his life. Paul 
Verlaine was born at Metz in 1844. His family came from 
the Belgian Ardennes. His father was a French captain of 
engineers, After the usual classical education in Paris, he 
entered the Civil Service and associated much with the 

Parnassian” poets. He married in 1870, lost his official 
post by siding in a half-hearted way with the Commune, and 
took to drinking too much. His marriage was not a happy 
one, and the entrance into his life of the boy poet Arthur 





Rimbaud (a fuliginous and masterful character) led to the 
break-up of his home. The two poets wandered about 
together. Finally, in Brussels, after a drunken bout, 
Verlaine attempted to shoot Rimbaud, and, in spite of his 
friend’s pleading, he was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment. During his imprisonment at Mons he was converted 
to Catholicism, and his conversion produced some of the 
most moving and spontaneous religious poems ever written. 
On his release and after his conversion he led the same 
wayward, improvident life as before. He spent on and off 
years of his life in hospitals for the poor, where towards the 
end he was visited by his admirers. He may be said to have 
had two homes—the hospital and the cabaret. In bed or at 
a little marble-topped table he wrote his poems and articles 
and talked endlessly of himself to his friends, thus building 
up that legend of himself as a half-childlike, half-satyr- 
like creature which amused and fascinated his contem- 
poraries. 

When he came back to Paris he had been for- 
gotten. His friends at first avoided him. Then the 
young generation, sick of the impassibilité of the reigning 
school of poets, discovered him. His reckless life, the 
dreamy manner of his art, his antithesis to all that was 
respectable and professional in letters, fascinated them 
and roused their enthusiasm. He was hailed as the new 
Villon and crowned “ The King of Poets.” ‘One hesitates 
to relate the last years of this curious life,” says Herr Zweig. 
“From the moment that Verlaine returned to Paris the 
tragedy lacks wsthetic significance. There are no longer 
sudden descents and elevations, but his life is slowly stifled 
in camaraderie, lingering disease, and depravity. His poetic 
force crumbles away, his uniqueness becomes extinguished.” 
He begins to repeat mechanically the “ wonderful gestures 
of surrender” which sorrow and his conversion had taught 
him, to play up to the part of the “ guileless fool,” the “ bon 
enfant,” the old Silenus. His subjects are erotic incidents, 
and parodies of the old Verlaine. Because he had been con- 
verted, he wrote also verses (well made, but lacking in that 
beautiful moving sincerity which marked his first religious 
poems) in praise of Catholic saint days. He died in squalid 
surroundings in 1896. 

He is the most personal of French lyric poets; the most 
candid of them. His art is, indeed, inseparable from the 
need for personal confession, and it is above all the art of sug- 
gestion. He is a master of the half-spoken word. “ He had 
the secret,” says Mr. F. Y. Eccles, “ of faltering with grace,” 
an “ aerial tenderness ” which often “ sunk to an earthiness 
and triviality equally characteristic.” No poet has shown 
himself more sensitive to the musical value of words. Herr 
Zweig draws our attention to the extraordinary passivity of 
his nature. “ All his creative virtue is reversed strength ; it 
is weakness. Since he could not subdue, the plaint alone 
remained to him; since he could not mould circumstances, 
they glimmer in naked untamed humanly-divine beauty 
through his work. Thus he has achieved a primeval 
lyricism ”—primitive sounds of simple complaint, humility, 
anger, reproach, desire expressed generally in a beautiful 
subtle form; he stretches out his hand like a beggar, his 
intimate prayers are like those which poor women murmur 
in dim churches; he has expressed the somnolent, queerly 
gleaming, sorrows of the drunkard and the exasperated 
bitterness of those who strike themselves in fits of remorse. 
For such a man, Herr Zweig points out, childhood was a sort 
of paradise. He needed the tenderness of guiding hands, 
and so his ideal is always that of a protection—maternal, 
large, calming, comforting, infinitely kind. The cry for a 
lost childhood sounds again and again in his poems. It is 
easy to understand how at his conversion this craving 
found satisfaction in a Madonna cult. The voice in his 
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Macmillan’s New Books 
The Happy Golfer. _ peing some Experiences, 


Reflections, and a few Deductions of a Wandering Player. By 
HENRY LEACH, Author of ‘‘The Spirit of the Links,"’ etc. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Saturday Review.—" The initiate will find in his chapters a quaint 
conceit, a rare sympathy, an agreeable «nquiry into the vraie vérit¢ of the things 
of golf . . . Mr. Leach is never dull. It isa happy book—happily conceived, 


happily written." 


The Native Tribes of the Northern 


o 
Territory of Australia. py w.saLpwin 
SPENCER, C.M.G., F.R.S. With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 

The Globe.—"' Mr. Spencer describes his investigations of the customs of the 
tribes which inhabit territories of Australia still almost entirely unknown to the 
white man, and it is perhaps needless to say that these, particularly on Melville 
Island, were carried out at great personal risk to himself." 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The King of the Dark Chamber. 


A Play. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated by Kshitish 
Chandra Sen. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Academy.—'* Mr. Tagore’s books give the impression of one who has 
attained to such simplicity of comprehension and such profound delight in the 
purpose of life that be has become, in every part of his nature, what Blake would 
call ‘transparent ’. This wonderful play."’ 


The Theory of Poetry in England: 


its Development in Doctrines and Ideas from the Sixteenth Century 
to the Nineteenth Century. By R. P. COWL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
5s. mat. 
Country Life.—'‘ A book that will be of the very greatest assistance to students 
in enabling them to apply adequate tests to their own likings and dislikings. 
It is a studious and excellent little work."’ 





A Lad of Kent. sy Hersert Harrison. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Punch.— ‘A fascinating picture of life in a sea-coast village in the good old days. 
. . . Mr. Harrison has a delightful style, a perfect sympathy with the times of 
which he writes, and no small gift of characterization."’ 


SHILLING EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Her Majesty’s Rebels. 


By SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT. _1s.'net. 

World.—"** Her Majesty's Rebels ' is a very remarkable book. It'is a story of 
Ireland and Irish people which is nei' her prejudiced nor patronising, preposterous 
nor ignorant. The story is intensely interesting, and every tndividual is 
alive and appealing. The political and religious positions are depicted with equal 
wisdom and wit." 





The Great Society. A Psychological Analysis. 
By GRAHAM WWALLAS, Author of ‘‘Human Nature in 
Politics,"’ &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—'’ Mr. Wallas's comments are excellent—to be commended to 
the study of every civil servant in high office, every Minister, and every county 
councillor. There are one or two shrewd sentences which it would be to the 
public advantage to put up in board-rooms and municipal committees. The last 
three chapters, and especially the twelfth, are full of sound and opportune good 
sense.'’ 


Work and Wealth ¢ A Human Valuation. ByJ. A. 
HOBSON, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Industrial System,’’ 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—*‘ Immeasurably above the mass of books on sociology, so often 
mere chatter about men and things. Mr. Hobson is an acute and original 
thinker upon economics. In this latest work, marked by all his distinctive 
qualities and merits as an economist, he follows out and develops thoughts 
expressed in ‘The Industrial System’. ‘The Evolution of Modern Capital’, 
and probably even more clearly in his vindication of Ruskin as a social 
reformer and scientific thinker."’ 
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tenderest verse reminds one of Coleridge’s description of the 
sound of the wind : 
*Tis of a little child 
Upon a lonesome wild, 
Not far from home, but she hath lost her way : 
And now moans low in bitter grief and fear, 
And now screams loud, and hopes to make her mother hear. 


Happiness to him is like the comfort of a cool hand laid on 
some restless, scared little sufferer; the music of its 
approach like the rustle of the dress of some beloved, well- 
trusted nurse or mother. Herr Zweig asks us to imagine 
the effect upon such a sensitive, weak child of being plunged 
in a school in Paris. At first he is frightened, then he yields 
to his surroundings ; a cynical gaminerie is superimposed, 
and with puberty a self-surrender (the power of complete 
self-surrender is the genius of Verlaine) to all sorts of 
curiosities and passions. The conflict is reflected in Poémes 
Saturniens (1866), so strangely wistful and ironical. Hence- 
forward these strains in him run parallel. Only once do they 
mingle, during the few happy months of his marriage ; and of 
those La Bonne Chanson was the fruit. Otherwise all his life 
long until the last few years, when he became the play-actor 
of himself, he is now the pilgrim yearning for pure, childlike 
happiness, “‘ now the roué; now priest, now gamin ” ; now 
woman, or rather the tenderness that a mother may feel for 
a sick, helpless child, is the mode of all his feeling; now 
women are to him the “ sisters of the wolves.” As a poet 
he is imaginatively extremely subtle, emotionally extremely 
simple. Through a wonderful power of concealing artifice he 
managed to blend these qualities: that is the secret of the 
charm of his poetry. 


THE FUTURE OF ARMENIA 


Travel and Politics in Armenia. By Nort Buxton, M.P., 
and the Rev. Harotp Buxton. Smith, Elder. 
5s. net. 

The People of Armenia. By Arcnac TcHoBantAn. Dent. 
ls. 6d. net. 

It is the rarest thing for anyone to journey in the Near 
East unburdened by a political theory. Mr. Noel Buxton 
says the traveller goes there “‘ to seck the charm and colour 
of a primitive social order—all that varied beauty that is 
destroyed by civilisation.” He bids us consider the bazaar 
at Tabriz, and is persuaded that the soul must be dead which 
does not wish to preserve such things. But the brothers 
Buxton did not go to Armenia for charm and colour. They. 
went, the reader is quite sure, in search of yet another 
argument against Turkish rule ; they found it in abundant 
measure. The outcome of their journey, obviously a most 
interesting experience of last autumn, is a little book which 
is as readable as it is opportune. The travel parts are 
thoroughly entertaining; while the politics indicate the 
challenging line which, despite the caution expressed by 
Lord Bryce in his introduction, the organised friends of 
Armenia may be expected to take in the near future. That 
line is an appeal for the ending of Turkish dominion in 
Armenia and complete control by Russia. Armenia has no 
political existence, and the idea of its having one is not an 
arguable proposition. The authors discuss the people and 
their charactcristics in a tone hardly distinguishable from 
that adopted by comparatively sympathetic Europeans 
towards the Bengalis—that is, they regard them as pre- 
destined to a subject condition. And they are completely 
convinced that there is no hope whatever in the Turks. 
The massacres at Adana which followed so soon upon the 
revolution in Constantinople are not to be explained away ; 
but, without laying undue stress upon that distressing piece 
of evidence, the Buxtons find little in Armenia to encourage 
a belicf that affairs are any better to-day than they were 
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during the Hamidian régime. They admit the growth of 
schools and clubs, the comparative freedom of opinion, 

»ater safety on the roads, and regularity in the administra- 
tion. But the comment they make upon such improve- 
ments is that “the Young Turks are more intelligent than 
the old, and the danger of permanent subjection is, therefore, 
greater.” They state that in Turkish Armenia partial 
order in one district alternates with chaotic insecurity in 
another, and they insist that the murderous practices of the 
Kurds are still not only winked at, but actively encouraged. 

To the authors, accordingly, the conclusion admits of no 
serious dispute. The claim of Turkey to independent 
sovereignty in Trans-Caucasia cannot be admitted. There 
are three capital evils which cannot be eliminated from the 
Turkish system. They are: hostility to education, the 
subjection of women, and the spirit of ascendancy—not all 
of which, the dispassionate reader may reflect, are altogether 
absent from other forms of imperial rule. Even Turkophils 
admit that intervention and European control are required, 
and that control, the Buxtons contend, must be Russian. 
If you object that Russian rule in Poland is so bad that the 
energies of the people are “ diverted from culture to bitter 
agitation,” they admit it, and are careful to rub it in; and 
they are doubtless aware that conditions in the Baltic 
provinces serve to strengthen the contrary argument 
enormously. And yet, with these examples before them, 
they sum up without qualification or misgiving : 

Cast a glance at Turkish Armenia, and then at the culture, wealth, 
and order which, after all, make life for the Armenian in Russia not so 
different from that of most people in Western Europe, and you see that 
the comparison is absurd. 

The latter part of the book is a summary of Armenian 
history, culture, and characteristics by Aram Raffi, a pro- 
minent figure in the modern intellectual movement. It is 
an informing addition to the work of the Buxtons. 

The tiny volume by Archag Tchobanian, which also has 
a word of introduction by Lord Bryce, is not very accurately 
named. It was prepared as a lecture for a Paris audience, 
and its very brief historical survey is followed by a sketch 
of Armenian poctry, with some interesting specimens of 
verse translation. 


ADONIS, ATTIS, OSIRIS 


The Golden Bough: Part IV.: Adonis, Attis, Osiris. By 
J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. ; Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Professor of Social Anthropology 
in the University of Liverpool. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Two volumes. Macmillan. 20s. net. 

It is a little difficult to keep pace with Professor Frazer’s 
editions. These two volumes form Part IV. of The Golden 
Bough (third edition), whereas The Scapegoat, which we 
reviewed last year, was Part VI., and concluded the “ general 
discussion ” of the Dying God, of whom Adonis, Attis and 
Osiris are such notable examples. Nor is the arrangement 
of matter within the volumes themselves quite as lucid as 
the weaker brethren might wish. Nevertheless, criticism 
grows faint before the mere size of Professor Frazer’s gigantic 
achievement. 

There is no need to re-outline the “‘ Dying God ” theory. 
The appeal of Adonis to us is primarily a poetical one rather 
than an anthropological. We think instinctively of that 
beautiful and sorrowful Idyll of Theocritus, which inspired 
Bion and Moschus and Virgil, and in our own literature 
Spenser and Milton and Shelley and Matthew Arnold—some 
more directly, some more indirectly, but always in that 
tradition of pastoral mourning over the lovely and youthful 
dead. The essential principle of the Adonis-myth is that 
“the growth and decay of vegetation, the birth and death 
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ESSAYS BY HUBERT BLAND 
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wife, E. NRESBIT BLAND, with an latroduction by CECIL 
CHESTERTON, and a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 
8vo. Ss. net. 


CRAB APPLES 


Hungarian Society Sketches 


By OLGA DARDAY, decorated by MALCOLM 
MILNE. Crown 8vo. 5S. net. 


WITH WELLINGTON IN 
THE PYRENEES 


An Account of Nine Days’ Fighting in 
July, 1813. 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL F. C. BEATSON, C.B. 
Illustrated with photographs by the author, and numerous 
sketch maps. Demy 8vo. 158s. net. [Shortly 


An authoritative account of a little-known phase of the 
Peninsular War. 


THE CAILLAUX DRAMA 


By JOHN N. RAPHAEL. 16s. net. Fully Illustrated. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers. 

This is a sensational volume of revelations concerning 
the recent political tragedy in Paris, and is already in great 
demand. Order early to avoid delay. 


FROM RUSSIA TO SIAM 
With a Voyage down the Danube. 


By ERNEST YOUNG. Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 
Fully Illustrated. 

“ One of the best and most diverting of modern travel books. .. . 
Mr. Young has the gift of observation . . . and a happy gift of quiet 
humour.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 


PROMINENT PUGILISTS OF 
TO-DAY. 


By J. G. B. LYNCH, Author of ‘‘ The Complete Amateur 
Boxer.” Fully Illustrated from photographs of famous boxers. 
2/6 net. 


FROM OPPOSITE SHORES 


By VIRGINIA GUICCIARDI-FIASTRI, (Vol, Il. in 
Goschen’s Library of Translations.) Crown 8vo. 68. 

A novel of poignant human interest by a famous 
Italian novelist whose work is not yet known in this 
country. 

The Evening Standard says: “It is a striking, powerful and sinceve 
study of the clash between Socialism and Clericalism. The book is 
not polemical. It is just a picture of the effects upon the minds of men 
and women of the ordinary passions, pleasures and temptations. 
. . « If the rest of the ‘library’ keeps to this level, Mr. Goschen will 
deserve uncommonly well of the English reading public.” 

The Morning Post says : “ The translator is to be congratulated on 
what to her was no doubt a very welcome task, that of presenting a 
really good Italian novel to English readers.” 

The Atheneum says: “A delicate and singular'y lifelike study is 
here presented of two aspects of provincial life in Northern Italy ;: 
Socialism and the Church. . . . The publisher has evidently a taste 
for the finesse of literature, and has chosen a good example of it.” 
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bookcase that does not 
give an ‘‘office’’ appear- 
ance to one’s room. The 
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progress of the Women’s Movement. Although assuming that 
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specially other aspects of the problem. 

The author considers the demani of the 19th century women 
Sor emancipation arises from the altered economic position of 
the family caused by the use of machinery; she points out that 
these changes invo.ved one set of women in exploitation and 
another set in parasitism, and insists that the necessary 
re-arrangement can only come when all wcmen are able to 
work under reasonable conditions suitable to their womanhood, 
secured for them by an enlightened community in such a way 
that they are not cut off from the normal feminine experiences 
of marriage and maternity. These conditions, the author 
declares, can only be secured by a wide Socialism. 
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of living creatures,” are “‘ effects of the waxing or waning 
strength of divine beings.” 

Under the names of Osiris, Tammuz, Adonis and Attis, the peoples 
of Egypt and Western Asia represented the yearly decay and revival 
of life, especially of vegetable life, which they personified as a god who 
annually died and rose again from the dead. 


The enactment of the rite had, of course, the magical sugges. 
tion of stimulating the god’s energies and his consequent 
beneficence. Professor Frazer follows out the details of 
corresponding ceremonies in various times and places with 
incredible minuteness and care. Adonis (more properly 
Tammuz, since the semitic Adon, lord, is but a title, which 
the Greeks misunderstood as a proper name) belongs to Syria, 
Attis to Phrygia, Osiris to Egypt. The discussion takes in 
not merely instances of the main myth, but the sacrifice of 
human representatives of the God, the meaning and method 
of sacred prostitution, the relation of the mourning goddesses 
to the dying gods, and so forth. As usual, Professor Frazer 
is most startling and provocative on points distinct from, or 
quite subordinate to, his chief contention. What cloquence 
there is in his indictment of Oriental influence on Western 
thought ! 


Greek and Roman society was built on the conception of the sub- 
ordination of the individual to the community, of the citizen to the 
State. . . . All this was changed by the spread of Oriental religions, 
which inculcated the communion of the soul with God and its eternal 
salvation as the only objects worth living for, objects in comparison 
with which the prosperity and even the existence of the State sank 
into insignificance. The inevitable result of this selfish and immoral 
doctrine was to withdraw the devotee more and more from the public 
service, to concentrate his thoughts on his own spiritual emotions. . . . 
The earthly city seemed poor and contemptible to men whose eyes 
beheld the City of God coming in the clouds of Heaven. . . . This 
obsession lasted for a thousand years. The revival of Roman law, of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, of ancient art and literature at the close 
of the Middle Ages, marked the return of Europe to native ideals of 
life and conduct, to saner, manlier views of the world. The long halt 
in the march of civilisation was over. The tide of Oriental invasion 
had turned at last. It is ebbing still. 


What good news for Mr. Chesterton! We hope his fears are 
now dissipated ; let us turn to the dissipation of ‘* misappre- 
hensions, which appear to be rife.” 

It may be well to remind or inform the reader that the ancient and 
widespread custom of tracing descent and inheriting property through 
the mother alone does not by any means imply that the government of 
the tribes which observe the custom is in the hands of women. 


Very true, of course ; but we wish Professor Frazer had not 
exchanged impartiality for prophecy. We are not interested 
in knowing his opinion that human society “ is likely to be 
governed in the future mainly by masculine force and 
masculine intelligence.” And there is something a little 
absurd (in view of the facts he has himself collected) in his 
epigram: “ Men make gods and women worship them.” 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Municipal Life and Government in Germany. By W. H. Dawson. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

This is an extraordinarily good book, which ought to be read by 
every town councillor, and should be purchased for every municipal 
library. In a series of interesting and well-informed chapters, Mr. 
Dawson sets himself to tell us how the German cities are governed, 
how their councils work, how they raise their revenues and how 
they spend them. He describes their housing policy and their town- 
planning ; their sanitary departments and (for nowhere out of the United 
Kingdom is there a separate Poor-Law Authority) their institutions 
for the relief of the poor ; their trading enterprises and their “ social 
welfare work ” ; their “ intellectual life ” and the extent to which they 
are subject to external control. The English town clerk will be struck 
by three things, in comparison with the particular Town Council that 
he knows. First, the very high level of technical knowledge and 
administrative science that the German town has at its disposal. 
Secondly, the extent to which it combines an untrammelled freedom 
(in some departments) with abject submission to a centralised bureau- 
cracy (in others). The author goes so far as to doubt whether German 
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cities, because, like an individual, they may undertake anything 
which is not specifically forbidden, do not in reality possess more self- 
government than an English Municipal Corporation. Thirdly, the 
extent, variety, and range of the “ Municipal Trading ” in which these 
German cities indulge. We may pass over easily the 561 municipal 
waterworks, the 440 municipal gasworks, the 201 municipal electricity 
supplies, the 54 municipal tramways, and the 370 municipal baths ; 
but we cannot fail to notice the 426 municipal abattoirs, the 104 
municipal restaurants, the 87 municipal stone quarries and brickworks, 
the 17 municipal breweries, the 2 municipal mines, the 23 municipal 
flour-mills, the 2 municipal fisheries, the municipal rope works 
and dairies and fruit-preserving factories and bakeries—not to mention 
the municipal theatres and no fewer than 17 municipal dancing halls. 
In relation to changes in areas—in Germany left entirely to mutual 
agreement between the local authorities concerned—and to the control 
of the great and growing administrative staff of the municipalities we 
have evidently, in England, something to learn. 


THE CITY 

USINESS is very slack on the Stock;Exchange, the 
B attendance being poor. In the ordinary course of 
events this would be quite normal, for as the holidays 
set in people do not usually do much in the way of buying 
and selling stocks and shares. This year, however, things 
are not normal, and if the Irish difficulty should be settled 
we would probably see a very busy time on the Stock Ex- 
changes, with a sharp rise in prices, for experience shows 
there is nothing like a rise in values to make waverers 
purchase. Gilt-edged stocks will probably rise in any case, 
although if the Irish situation took a very bad turn they 
might temporarily fall back a point or two; cheap money 
should, however, lift them. The American Market looks 
ripe for a rise. It is almost certain that the railway traffics 
have been “ faked ” and have been made to appear much 
worse than was necessary in order to bring pressure to bear 
upon the Interstate Commission. The need for this has now 
passed, and with an unparalleled crop prospect it would 
indeed be difficult to keep the net earnings down much 
longer. The best of the Common Stocks are, in my opinion, 
Southern Pacific, Baltimore & Ohio, Great Northern 

“Preferred ” and Northern Pacific. 


* * * 


The French Loan has come and gone and we have been 
treated to the usual exaggerated statements as to its success. 
It is said that it was applied for forty times over. In these 
matters their greatest admirer must admit that the French 
people are exceedingly theatrical. For instance, they get up a 
national subscription to provide the army with a fleet of 
aeroplanes and all the world hears of it, and a portion of our 
own Press goes mad over “ the New France.” At about the 
same time the Germans quietly and with dignity raise by 
national subscription about double the total of the French 
subscriptions. Of course, the French Loan has been over- 
subscribed, but genuine subscriptions were probably not 
10 per cent. of the total reported. The banks, brokers and 
others, knowing that the loan is going to be oversubscribed, 
boldly apply for twenty times the amount they require. 
One bank alone applied for the total amount of the loan. 
It would have been amusing to see the faces of the directors 
if its application had been accepted! To have this loan 
out of the way is a good thing for the Paris Market and the 
various other markets which are being held back by the 
Peculiarly bad state of affairs in Paris; but it is not an 
altogether good thing for the country. Further huge loans 
appear necessary, and the new taxation in France is now so 
heavy that most French capitalists are arranging all sorts 
of devices by placing their securities abroad, and exchang- 
ing into securities with coupons payable abroad, in order that 

y May avoid the increased taxation which French 

policy renders necessary. Financial conditions 
in France are now chaotic. The big banks and their cus- 
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Just Published. 


COLLECTIVIST STATE 
IN THE MAKING. 
By EMIL DAVIES 


Chairman, Railway Nationalisation Society. 


Ss. net. 


A comprehensive review of the modern movements in the direction of 
collectivism, embodying a great deal of research and cosmopolitan know- 
ledge. The author has had exceptional opportunities for acquiring reliable 
information as to the spread of collectivism. ‘In this book,’ he says, ‘I 
have endeavoured to trace out the trend of things as it presents itself to me, 
a practical explorer in the way of business. My conclusions may be wrong: 
but if collectivism is the failure that many people would have us believe, it 


growth throughout the world.’ 


ALSO READY. 
NATIONAL GUILDS. Edited by A. R. Orage. 5s. net. 
MINIMUM RATES IN THE CHAIN-MAKING INDUSTRY. 
By R. H. Tawney, Director of the Ratan Tata Foundation. 
1s. 6d. net. 
THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL-CHILDREN, By M. E. 
Bulkley, London School of Economics. 3s. 6d. net. 
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tomers are loaded up with Russian and South American 
investments, many of doubtful merit; and the national 
expenditure increases at a pace that promises soon to be 
beyond the resources of even so rich and thrifty a people 


as the French. 
* * x 


Paris, and Brussels in particular, but London also, would 
be much relieved if the negotiations for the Brazilian Loan 
were soon to come to a successful issue. It is stated that 
negotiations have broken down for the time being, the 
Continental groups concerned wishing the loan to be a 
54 per cent. one, whereas the English group was against this, 
the issue of a 54 per cent. loan being likely to depreciate 
still further the existing 5 per cent. loans so largely held in 
this country. It is also believed that the English interests 
are also averse to the stipulation made by the French banks 
that out of the proceeds of the new loan the Government’s 
indebtedness to the Brazil Railway Company should at once 
be liquidated. It is satisfactory that even without this loan 
the BrazilGovernment remitted to Europe the funds necessary 
for the interest and redemption payments due on Ist inst., 
and the present difficult period is probably causing the 
Government and the people generally to adopt a more 
cautious financial policy. It is hard, however, to see how 
the country can do without a loan, and if this cannot be 
arranged, interest and redemption of existing loans would 
probably for a year or two have to be met by the issue of 
Loan Stock—that is to say, holders would be paid in paper. 
Brazil has done this once before and may therefore do it 
again. The most probable event, however, will be the 
arranging of the necessary loan within the next few months. 
It is quite possible that the President-elect, who only 
assumes Office in the late autumn, is not particularly desirous 
that the proceeds of a new large loan should be handled 
until he holds the reins. 


* * * 


The issue of another million five per cent. Debenture 
Stock by the Buenos Ayres & Pacific Railway Company 
again draws attention to this Argentine railroad. This 
company is more interesting than most foreign railroads. 
A few years ago it was a small railway running nowhere 
in particular. Under the ambitious management of Lord 
St. Davids, it has become a great trunk line controlling the 
transcontinental service between the Argentine and Chile, 
and serving a vast area. It owns at present 1,430 miles of 
railway, but works and controls in addition three other 
Argentine railways of a length of almost two thousand miles. 
From the point of view of its shareholders, the company 
has, however, been a disappointment, the dividend having 
been reduced a year or two ago from five to three per cent., 
the reason being the rapid and continuous extension of the 
system, which calls for heavy interest charges on the addi- 
tional capital required before such capital has time to become 
productive. The five per cent. Debenture Stock is perfectly 
secure, and at its issue price of 97} is a good investment. 
The Ordinary Stock is at present quoted at 62}, which, if 
the company maintains its dividend of 3 per cent., would 
yield about £4 13s. 6d. per cent. It is worth buying for this 
yield alone, but the future prosperity of the line appears 
such as to render the stock well worth picking up. From 
time to time I meet important people from the Argentine 
with whom I discuss the prospects of the different railroads, 
and I find that they invariably speak enthusiastically of 
the prospects of this road, which they say is opening up 
the most fruitful portions of the Republic. The holders 
who purchased at a much higher price (last year the Ordinary 
Stock touched 92}) have to exercise patience, but as a 


— 


lock-up purchase it certainly appears attractive. The 
prospectus states that the board are “ continuing the policy 
of restricting capital expenditure in every way possible,” 
but if these repeated issues represent restricted borrowing, 
one can only wonder what the directors would have done 
if circumstances had been more favourable. 

Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 

Howard & Bullough (Agricultural Machinery).—This is an admirable 
company, but its earnings at £163,000 show a decline of £7,000. Last 
year it distributed 15 per cent. ; now it reduces it to 10 per cent. For 
the company is in the grip of labour trouble and there is a lock-out at 
the works at Accrington. A contingency reserve of £121,000 has 
rapidly been built up to meet this kind of difficulty. At the share- 
holders’ meeting on the 8th inst. the chairman was described “ as a man 
of great ability, indomitable energy, great originality, and, above all, 
absolute integrity.”” There is nothing original in a lock-out as a means 
of settling labour disputes. It looks as if behind this affair there is the 
directors’ “claim to deal directly with our employees as hitherto.” 
Mr. Hitchon is the head of a fine undertaking, which is making hand- 
some profits, and he will not, we trust, jeopardise shareholders’ interests 
for the sake of an antiquated idea. 


English Sewing Cotton.—This is one of the best of the great textile 
combines. Its present dividend of 13 per cent. is the biggest of its 
career. There have been, of course, vicissitudes, for twelve years ago 
it made a loss of no less than £127,000. But its recovery was rapid, 
and dividends have been on an increasing scale since. Most of the 
year’s revenue is derived from the American Thread Co., the whole of 
whose common stock it holds. From that source it reccived £200,880 
during the twelve months just closed. Last year the American Co. yielded 
it £134,000. Referring briefly to the U.S. Government’s suit against 
the Thread Co., the directors’ report merely says this has been “ settled.” 
As a matter of fact the company has been ordered to dissolve. It 
appears to be of no consequence ; American lawyers are accustomed 
to these decrees and they know what to do. In this case it is fairly 
certain that shareholders in the English company will not suffer. 
The balance sheet shows a strong position. The liquid assets, exclusive 
of £533,000 stock, amount to nearly £1,000,000, whereas the total 
liabilities are well under £100,000. The debentures are, of course, a 
first-class industrial security, although at 97} per cent. they only 
yield £4 4s. per cent. 


Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph.—Fierce criticism has been levelled at 
this company from its inception. The accounts for 1913 will certainly 
find few defenders. Net profit shows a remarkable decline of £291,000. 
The figures for the past five years are :-— 


1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
£11,432 £60,513 £141,718 £413,294 £122,323 


A part of the profit for 1912 came from share realisations, but how 
much was thus derived is not stated. Comparison is therefore impos- 
sible. The company’s chief asset is, of course, its shares in associated 
companies and patents. These are shown at £1,298,000, but that is 
neither their nominal value nor their actual value. Those quoted are 
taken at market price, the rest are estimated, and on this basis the total 
“ arrived at’’ represents a sum in excess of the value above stated. 
Another irritating feature is the suppression of the list of the company’s 
holdings, the publication of which the directors deem prejudicial to 
the interests of the company. The policy of secrecy may be justifiable, 
but altogether there are a few things which will need to be explained 
at the meeting next Tuesday. 


Spiers & Pond.—Mr. Marks’ first year has not produced much effect 
on the profit and loss account. Earnings just cover debenture interest, 
leaving a pitiful sum of £2,400 on the year’s trading. The directors do 
not yet know whether the company will live. The tone of the chair- 
man’s speech lacked hope. The company’s issues are a drug in the 
market. From time to time of late years there has been talk of the 
business being taken over by a certain successful caterer, but even that 
expectation is now absent. Frankly, we doubt whether the present 
Board are equal to the task which faces them. 


British North Borneo.—This is no ordinary company. It was incor- 
porated by Royal Charter in 1881 and governs North Borneo with one 
eye on its own revenue and the other on the Colonial Office. It is not 
lawful to refer to its profits as derived from trade ; it has “ receipts, 
like other Administrations. For 1913 the excess of revenue over 
expenditure was £109,000, which compares with £179,000 for 1912. 
But as the latter amount included £80,000 estimated additional value 
of land, etc., the new accounts show some progress. During the rubber 
“boom” from 1906 to 1910 the company sold land totalling in the 

te £250,000 ; last year its receipts from that source were £854. 
To rubber companies it has advanced some £405,000. Its lands and 
property—comprising, infer alia sovereign and territorial rights over 
the State of North Borneo—railways and buildings, it values now at 
£1,934,000. There are investments £357,000, showing at that price & 
depreciation of £90,000. There is no reason or. the shareholders 
should not continue to get the usual 5 per cent., and later on there ought 
to be bonuses from time to time. 
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SPECIALISTS in Period 


Furnishings, Reproductions 








and Restorations. . 





EXPERTS in Constructional 


Detail and Decoration. 








WE invite inspection of our 





interesting Stocks of Furniture 
and Panelled Rooms of the 


XVI, XVIL and XVIIL. 


Centuries. tigger: 



































PRIVATE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted. Articles for Sale or Wanted, one penny per word, 
minimum 30 words. If replies are to be sent 1o a box number, care of Tue New 
STATESMAN, sixpence extra must be enclosed for postage. 





TO BE LET OR SOLD. 


O BE LET OR SOLD.—Weybridge, near station, church, post office 
and shops, a HOUSE containing 12 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bath 
fooms, exceptionally good offices and servants’ quarters. Stabling for 2 horses and 
pony. Garage or Coach-house with man’srooms. Garden and tennis lawn, 1? acres. 
Rent £140 per annum. Freehold, £2,800.—Apply Miss M. Hawes, Edradour, 
Walton-on-Thames. 





O LET FOR AUGUST AND PART SEPTEMBER. four- 

roomed furnished flat in Che'sea. Quiet, cool, airy ; attendance if required, 

siete ee 2 guineas a week. Apyly W. H. Farrparens, St. Ives, Waverley 
, eld. 





URNISHED HOUSE (SEMI-DETACHED) TO LET for August 
4 (orlonger). 2 reception, 4-5 bedrooms, dressing room, bath (h. and c.), electric 

light, usual offices. Three minutes’ walk from golf links and sea bathing.—J.O. E., 
Afallon,” Queen's Walk, Rhyl, N. Wales. 





HALEY BRIDGE, CHESHIRE. Modern STONE-BUILT 
HOUSE (Highleigh) TO BE SOLD; south aspect; beautiful outlook ; 670 
feet above sea level ; 4 minutes from station ; conveniently planned ; 3 entertaining 
fooms, 5 bedrooms, bath, &c.—Apply, The Cottage, Whaley Lane, Whaley Bridge. 


T° LET for first two weeks of August LARGE SCHOOLHOUSE on Hind- 
bead. Very suitable for Summer School. Accommodation for 60. Swimming 

Bath, Tennis Courts, Fives Courts, Large Grounds. Write to Miss MorGan-Brown, 

Grayshott, Hants. (116) 


BETWEEN HINDHEAD AND FRENSHAM. HILLS, 

WOODS, | WATER, MOORS, FREEDOM. Ideal Quarters for Writer 
femandin quiet, beautiful country, “remote but contiguous.” No responsibility. 
Taderate inclusive expenses. Sleeping-huts in Garden.—Follest particulars from 
to Frencn, Hazledene Burgalow, Stone Hill, Headley, Hants. Might arrange 
‘ortwo. WORKERS, OR THOSE DESIRING QUIET, ONLY. 











OR SALE.—well-built 10-roomed detached HOUSE, in best part of 
: Maidstone. Tennis lawn. Built for convenience, and for economy of up-keep 
abour. £450 down; balance in monthly instalments over 9 years.— 


J. Hawxes, 127, Old Tovil Road, Maidstone. 








ORNWALL.—purnished, summer months, artist's house, fine situation ; 


i dining, drawing, 5 bed, bath (h. and c.), studio, garden.— Sxinnar, Salubrious 
ouse, St. Ives. 
— 





BEHILL.—ssacs Ps 
= ad reehold Plot for sale. Cheap deal. Apply M. F:. 
Somerton,’ Sheen Lane, E. Sheen. ’ 2 





WANTED 


ANTED.—Summer, 1915, on yearly tenancy, COTTAGE, or SMALL 
UNTRY HOUSE, UNFURNISHED, in bracing upland situation, 15 to 


p Armee Piceadilly. $ bedrooms, close to golf-links.—D., Harboro Grange, 


(112) 























ARTICLES FOR SALE. 
l H.P. HUMBER CAR, 1908, but 1906 type engine, two seater, and 


covered Berlin Limousine interchangeable bodies. Driven 20,000 miles, 
Condition perfect. 100 guineas. Dr. Dixon, Melton Mowbray. (136) 


DOUBLE BROUGHAM FOR SALE. Perfect condition.— 


Mrs. Bucxtey, Clopton Manor, Thrapston. 





OR SALE CHEAP. Stanley Steam Car; two seater, with dickey. Wind 
screen and speedometer fitted.—Enquiries and offers to Cracnitt & Carter, 
Lro., Canal Garage, Kendal. (137) 











‘a Y 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 








Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 a i . 
Prospectuses 15 me » © 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 


Latest day for “Copy,” Wednesday. All com- 
munications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ THe New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Binding Coase for Vols, |. and II., price each 2/6 nett, and 
Bound Volumes (I. and II.), price each 18/- nett, may 





















obtained direct from the Publisher or through the Newsagent. 
\ JZ 
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The Fabian Summer School 


(EIGHTH SESSION) 


tt we 


Barrow House, near Keswick 


oe organised programme of Conferences and Lectures at 

Barrow House will begin on July 18th. The School is not 
confined to members of the Fabian Society or to persons of any 
particular school of thought. 


PROGRAMME 
July 18th—Aug. 1st. 


Conferences on Problems connected with the Control of Industry and the 
Working of Industrial Insurance, organised by the Research Department. Reports 
and Papers will be contributed by the Chairman (Mrs. Sidney Webb) and members 
of the Committee, who have carried on original investigations in England and the 
Continent. 

Practically all the accommodation available during the first week of this 
period has been allotted, except in the Camp attached to Barrow House. 


Aug. 1st—Sept. 12th. 


During this period there will be the usual Fabian Summer School Programme, 
with varied Lectures and Discussions, Excursions, and Picnics. The lecturers and 
subjects will include : Mr. A. Clutton Brock, on “‘ The Nature and Value of Art ”’ ; 
Mr. J. J. Mallon, on “‘ Women in Industry’; Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on “ Social | P 
Change in America’’ ; Mr. F. W. Jowett, M.P., on “ Representative Government 
and Party Government ” ; Mr. A. D. Lindsay, on “ The Philosophy of Bergson ”’ ; | 
Professor Edith Morley, on “‘ The University in the Democratic State” ; Dr. | 
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Haden Guest, on “‘ The Co-operation of the Individual in the Future Socialism ”’ ; 

the Rev. P. C. T. Widdrington, on ‘‘ The Relation of the Church to the Socialist 

Movement ”’ ; Miss Lilian M. Whitehouse, on “ Primitive Woman ”’ ; Miss Sophy 

Sanger, on “ International Labour Treaties” ; Mr. Emil Davies, on “ The Possi- 

bilities of the Post Office.”” Other lecturers will be : Messrs. H. D. Harben, E. R. | 

Pease, and Dr. Lawson Dodd. 
There will be classes in Swedish Drill, and organised excursions. | 





Applications for accommodation should be made at once, as already a large 
number of rooms at Barrow House have been booked for August and September. 

Inclusive terms: {1 8s. to £2 5s. per week, according to accommodation. 
These terms include fees for Conferences and Lectures. Non-residents, for whom 
a variety of hotels and lodgings are available within a mile or two, may attend 
all the lectures and discussions and participate in the excursions on payment 
of 5s. per week. 





a ee ae 


Barrow House is a fine old mansion magnificently situated on the banks of 
Derwentwater, with fifty acres of splendidly wooded grounds, in which are the 
well-known Barrow Falls. The views of the Cumberland mountains and the 
lake from different parts of the estate are unequalled. Full descriptive pro- 
spectus of the School and forms of application may be had from the Secretary : 

Wm. STEPHEN SANDERS, 
Fabian’ Office, 3 Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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